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FASHIONS FOR BRIDES 


BY A. T. ASHMORE . 


F “all the world loves a lover,” certain it 
| is, too, that all womanly women are in- 

terested in brides and trousseaux. The in- 
terest that is bestowed upon brides in general 
seems to be never-failing. The trousseau of 
the present day is, howéver, a much more 
sensible affair than that of eld. Young wo- 
men have wisely. come to the conclusion that 
a great mistake was that old-fashioned idea 
of having»a thorough outfit, even if by so do- 
ing the bride were a physical and mental 
wreck from the consequent fatigue and worry. 
Those brides of years ago are not to be com- 
pared with the present perfectly. healthy, con- 
tented young woman who has not devoted all 
the weeks and months of her engagement to 
laying in a supply of @lothes sufficient to last 
her for years. The original purpose of a 
trousseau is in itself an excellent one, and that 
a bride should start on her married life with a 
sufficient amount of clothing to last for @ 
twelvemonth, no one can question; but it is 
not necessary to buy elothes for a year aheady 
particularly now when fashions change so 
continually. A sum of money, large or small, 
as the case may be, put in the bank for the 
year’s expenses, and merely what is necessary 
for the season of the year when one is mar- 
ried purchased at once, is a far more prac- 





tical plan. a a 
Sufficient lingerie for some time may be AD 
bought, but fashion changes also in lingerie, , @ 
so that eight, or, at the most, a dozen, of gZ 
everything are all that is required. If one is : 0] 


to live in a large city where there are big 
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House Gown OF GRrEN PKAU DE sore with flounces of heavy lace; appliquéd fig- 
ures of velvet flowers in violet shades. 


shops, it would be folly to invest in any 
greater number. 

The wedding dress should be the principal 
gown, and whenever it is possible, should be 
white and worn with a veil, for a wedding 
dress really marks an epoch in a girl’s life. 
Never have more gorgeous wedding gowns 
been seen than this year, for lace is most 
fashionable, and large quantities of it are 
employed. It certainly is the most beautiful 
trimming that can ever be used. White satin 





hand- 
the 
rich, 


is considered the 
somest material for 
wedding gown, a 
creamy white, and _ the 
skirt made with a long 
train, the exaggeratedly 
long square train being 
rather smarter now than 
the shorter one. The 
gown ‘is cut high in the 
neck, although it may 
have a square neck with 
lace yoke; the sleeves are 
long, and the dress is em- 
phatically a high one. 
White silk of tie soft 
corded quality is as fash- 
ionable as satin, although 
hardly so handsome. The 
front breadth of the skirt 
is covered with lace or 
with lace flounces, the 
train sometimes finished 
with a band of lace, but 
more often it is left plain. 
The front of the waist is 
made with lace bolero or 
with fichu or draped folds 
of lace. The sleeves are 
of lace or of mousseline de 
soie with lace bands; some- 
times of elbow length fin- 
ished with deep lace ruf- 
fles. All the lines of the 
gown are very simple and 
made to give as slender an 
effect as possible. 

The conventional point- 
lace veil, the heirloom 
which every family seems 
to possess, like most heir- 
looms, varies very much in 
size, and is not always so 
becoming or so effective as 
a much simpler tulle veil 
trimmed with a band of lace. Tulle veils 
should be very long, the ends massed on the 
top of the head under a spray of orange blos- 
soms, and, according to the daily press, fast- 
ened with a diamond ornament, “the gift of 
the groom.” Diamond crescents and horse- 
shoes seem to express just now the bride- 
groom’s feelings of happiness, but it must be 
admitted that a heavy ornament is not so be- 
coming as the soft tulle rosette with an ai- 
grette or with a spray of the orange blossoms 








a 


put in at the left side of the 
knot of hair. The hair should 
always be arranged high on the 
head for a wedding, to have 
the shape of the head look well, 
as the hair massed under the 
veil makes the head look thick 
and clumsy. It is not fashion- 
able any longer in this country 
for brides to wear a veil over 
the face, but this is really a 
question for each bride to de- 
cide. When the veil is worn 
over the face there should be 
a separate piece of tulle pinned 
in under the spray of orange 
blossoms. This may easily be 
removed without disturbing 
the effect of the veil at the 
back.” The lace veils are ar- 
ranged in different ways. If 
the veil is long enough it is 
folded in tke middle breadth 
with the folds pleated on the 
top of the head and thrown 
back, but if it is short, one end 
is pleated under the spray of 
flowers. White glacé kid gloves 


are considered smarter than 
the Suéde, and should be of 
the mousquetaire style, the 


length depending entirely on 
the length of the sleeve. To 
avoid the awkwardness of tak- 
ing off the glove the fourth fin- 
ger of the glove on the left 
hand is cut off, but it is very 
easy to slip the hand out of a 
mousquetaire glove. 

The prettiest bridemaids’ 
gowns that have been worn this 
winter have been made of 
white lace with sashes and 
bows of red velvet, and with 
large hats of the same colored 
velvet. Yet some of the most 
effective weddings are those 
where a color scheme is carried out and the 
bridemaids are all dressed in different shades 
of the same color, in light pink shading to 
dark, or in palest yellow shaded up to orange. 
Small flower toques or large picture-hats are 
the most becoming head-gear for bridemaids, 
and at present the large hats are the smartest. 
Different materials are fashionable for bride- 
maids’ gowns, but at present mousseline de 
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House GOWN OF GO!.D-POTTED GROWN PANNE VELVerT With yoke and sleeves of 
cream lace; facings of yellow satin and under-sleeves of cream mouseeline. 


soie, chiffon, and crépe de Chine are the 
favorite materials, trimmed with lace, or, as in 
the case of a wedding recently celebrated, with 
an embroidery of silver on pale pink Liberty 
gauze. 

When the bride does not wear the conven- 
tional white with long veil, a smart costume 
can be made either of cloth or of silk, with 
hat to match. Widows do not wear white at 
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Berpematp's cows of pink Liberty satin, tacked and accordion-pleated ; 
edges of beaver fur or sable ; broad gold girdle and gold passementerie on 
muff and hat brim. 


their second marriage, but instead pale gray, 
and always a bonnet or hat. The button 
gloves in glacé kid are correct with this style 
of costume. It is not customary under these 
circumstances to have either bridemaids or 
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maids of honor. For a travel- 
ling dress (for, although we read 
very often of a bride being mar- 
ried in a travelling dress, she 
rarely wears, to go away, the 
gown in which she is mar- 
ried) a smart tailor-gown is the 
best with a long cloak or coat, 
such as is fashionable this year. 
It is a mistake for any bride to 
start off on her wedding-trip in 
a conspicuous gown of any kind, 
but the smart cloth costumes that 
are now fashionable are most ap- 
propriate. 

The question is often asked 
how many gowns are necessary 
in a trousseau? and the question 
is about as difficult to answer as 
“what is the size of a piece of 
chalk?” for the circumstances 
and the conditions of life make 
all the difference in the world. 
There should certainly be a 
smart travelling gown, a silk 
gown with two waists, a tea 
gown, a pretty wrapper, a rainy- 
day costume, and a long coat or 
ulster, with a pretty house gown 
—not a tea gown, but one that 
would be suitable to wear to the 
play. This seems a very medium 
allowance, but unless a woman 
expects to be very gay after she 
is married, it is quite sufficient. 
Her wedding cress should be 
made with two waists, and will, 
of course, be quite correct for 
her to wear for all entertain- 
ments given for her as a bride. 
Three or four shirt-waists for 
ordinary every-day wear, and two 
smarter waists of silk, satin, or 
lace for rather more elaborate 
occasions, will complete an out- 
fit that will meet the needs of 
most brides-to-be. There should 
be laid in a good stock of boots, 
shoes, and _ slippers, gloves, 
dainty neck-wear, and all little 
accessories of the toilette. 

It is not necessary that all of a bride’s 
outfit should be new. In many cases, where 
cost is not a matter of consideration, a large 
supply of perfectly new underwear and gowns 
is provided by the forethought of the bride’s 
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mother. But the great majority of 
girls, when the happiest of all times 
arrives when they are providing for 
the rose-colored future of married 
life, find that a certain fixed sum can 
be spared, from the family bank-ac- 
count, to supply their needs. Then 
come those delightful days of plan- 
ning, of seeing how well one can make 
five dollars do the same work that 
many persons would only expect of 
ten; of overhauling family stores of 
old lace and millinery, of old-fash- 
ioned family jewels which may be re- 
modelled, and of earnest important 
consultations on the vital subject of 
lace or embroidery, pink or blue, three 
gowns or five. The bride who spends 
time, thought, and work on her trous- 
seau will probably find much more 
pleasure in using the dainty articles 
than the apparently more fortunate 
girt who can order these same things 
carte blanche. 

trides who are to be married dur- 
ing January or February are having 
their street gowns and a few for the 
house made with fur trimmings, and 
several of these are given in the de- 
signs shown here. But the place of 
the fur may be filled by some other 
decoration—a binding of velvet or a 
ruching of chiffon, or some pretty 
braid trimming. The bride’s gown 
shown in the frontispiece is a charm- 
ing combination of white satin mousse- 
line and lace. The yoke and sleeves 
are of tucked mousseline, and if de- 
sired, this yoke may be made separate 
from the gown, making it possible to 
turn the gown into a décolleté for 
future full-dress occasions. A _ prin- 
cesse over-dress of lace with bands of 
satin reaches from the bust to the 
ankles, separating at the back for the 
train of satin to flow out in rich folds. 
A drapery of mousseline across the 
back and passing over on the bust 
ends in a rosette and searf of point- 
lace. This scarf falls down on to the 
skirt and is caught with another 
rosette. The tulle veil is caught either 
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Reorrtion Gown of blue velvet; folds of maize satin edged with 
sable; chemisette and under-sleeves of cream and gold lace. 


side of the coiffure with a rosette, and falls have a less expensive gown than satin, are 


full to the foot of the train. 


made of white Liberty silk with or without 


Some simple bridal gowns, where one wants lace trimmings. As a rule they are not made 
to wear white but finds it more practical to with long trains. 
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WRAPPER OF DOTTED FRENCH FLANNEL with bands 
of black velvet ribbon; front of India silk. 


WRAPPER is a thing apart from a 
A tea gown, and by right should not be 
worn out of one’s bed-room; but many 

of the wrappers of to-day are as elaborate in 
detail as the tea gowns of a few years ago. 
The ordinary bath wrapper or bed-room wrap- 
per, in the shape of a Japanese kimono, is 
now included in every outfit, and is made in 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR WRAPPERS 


any material possible—flowered silks, figured 
cashmeres, crépons, wool or cotton, albatross 
cloth, and even flowered chintzes. For winter 
wear these kimonos should be lined with a 
light flannel or albatross cloth, with the fa- 
cings of India silk. The eider-down wrapper 
which is now sold at various bargain sales 
at a cruelly low price when the labor is taken 
into consideration, is a most comfortable and 








BATH GOWN OF 
broad satin ribbon. 


HEAVY 


FLANNEL with binding of 
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AND SIMPLE HOUSE GOWNS 


useful garment. It is fitted at the back, has 
loose fronts and collar and cuffs bound with 
satin ribbon, while cord and tassel tie it at 
the waist. The very light colors in eider- 
down soil very quickly, so that the darker 
colors bound with some bright ribbon are 
more profitable. 

Negligee wrappers of heavy figured silk, 
or of light India silk, are most attractive, and 
are made warin enough for winter by the lin- 
ing of thin flannel or albatross cloth. Solid 
colors are preferred in these to the figured 
designs, and the fad just now is to have them 
trimmed with fur. The most luxurious of all 
are of heavy white silk lined throughout with 
fur. This is one of the freaks of fashion, and 
is not rashly to be recommended. 

House gowns are made on the same lines 
as they have been for the last year or two, 
excepting that the lining is always fitted, and 
while the draperies may fall loose in Empire 
style, the gown itself has more the effect 


AND SIMPLE HOUSE GOWNS 9 


of a fitted garment. Many house gowns are 
made cut out at the neck and with elbow 
sleeves, and almost without exception they are 
very elaborate, both in the material used and 
in the trimmings. In making any tea gown 
or house gown, it is a mistake to have it at 
all uncomfortably tight or heavily boned. It 
should be what it looks to be—a comfortable 
negligee—a gown to slip on when one is tired 
and does not care to wear a tight-fitting, elab- 
orately constructed gown. One of the newest 
models for a tea gown or house gown has but 
one dart in the lining, giving almost a straight 
front. This is a comfortable model, and looks 
well when the front of the gown is of lace. 

An economical plan is to use an old ball 
gown for a tea gown. There will be enough 
material in the front breadth to make the 
back of the waist, and the front of the waist 
really looks better made of another material. 
The lace fronts are very soft and attractive in 
appearance. 





HOUSE GOWNS OF SILK AND LACE with dotted and plain nets in combination with velvet ribbons. 
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CametacGe o1oak of écra cloth with otter collar and cuffs, and appliqué of 
black silk lace ran with gold, 


haps, of any kind that women wear, and 
were never prettier than this year, for 
the fashions that are now popular are so well 


S KATING costumes are the smartest, per- 
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adapted to the sport. The best 
skirt for a skating costume is 
on the plan of a golf skirt, 
short enough not to have the 
skates catch in it, but long 
enough to be graceful. The 
circular shape is a good one, 
and the trimming of a band of 
fur is the best. The short 
jacket of fur or of cloth to 
match the skirt, trimmed with 
revers, collar, and cuffs of fur 
and made double-breasted, is the 
best model, but many women 
object to a fur jacket for skat- 
ing, and prefer instead a cloth 
one with some adjustable neck- 
piece of fur, contending that 
the exercise is such a violent 
one that it is wiser to have 
some additional garment to put 
on when one stops skating. The 
French send over very elaborate 
skating costumes that are 
charmingly pretty and becom- 
ing, but not so serviceable as 
our girls require. Our plainer 
gowns are designed for experts 
at this sport, who claim that 
ruffles and flounces, fancy trim- 
ming and ends of neck-wear to 
flutter in the breeze, are all un- 
suitable,and consequently ugly. 
The picturesque in any cos- 
tume designed for sport can 
only be attained by some fash- 
ion that is suited to the par- 
ticular sport—a point which is 
only just beginning to be un- 
derstood. 

A small hat which fits close 
to the head is by far the best; 
a fur hat looks especially v.ell 
if the gown is trimmed with 
fur. It must, however, be trimmed only 
with stiff aigrettes and never with flowers. 
Fur gloves are considered smartest for driving 
and all out-door sports. They are better than 
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a muff; but since the muff 
may be left with the fur that 
is worn around the throat, to 
be put on after the exercise 
is over, it has advantages; 
and somehow a gown trim- 
med with fur and worn with 
a fur hat looks incomplete 
without a muff to match. 
The flat-shaped muff has of 
course quite superseded the 
round, but for skating there 
are some small round muffs 
shown. High boots are 
necessary, with broad soles, 
and are much better when 
laced than buttoned. It is a 
mistake to wear skating 
shoes for any purpose except 
skating, and it is really bet- 
ter, when possible, to keep 
the skates attached to the 
shoes, and put them on'just 
before one begins to skate. 
Extravagance in fur 
might have been thought 
last year to have reached the 
limit, but this year is far 
and away ahead of last in 
this respect, and there seems 
to be a hideous craze among 
women to outrival one an- 
other in the prices they pay. 
The rarest of Russian sables 
are seen made up not only in 
boas and collars, but in capes 
and jackets, and are worn as 
commonly as a 
imitation 


piece of 
astrakhan would 
have been a few years ago. 
while the long coats made of 
the skin of the unborn Per- 
sian lamb, which garments 
have excited Bishop Potter’s 
wrath against the extrava- 
gances of women—are sold 
in as great number as cloth 
coats were. Entire gowns 
made of fur or with only a little velvet let 
in are worn not by one or two women, but by 
scores of women. And it is necessary to own 
a coat of Persian lamb, one of sable, and a 
seal-skin as well, in order to be in the height 
of fashion. It is also the fashion to combine 
two or three furs that are in marked contrast. 
Persian lamb with silver fox and chinchilla 


IN 


FURS 11 





CLOAK OF SABLE With edge of chinchilla, caught at waist with jewelled clasp. 


is not a striking novelty, but sable and mink 
with silver fox and chinchilla is a rather 
daring combination that, however, is fashion- 
able. High collars, wide turn-back cuffs, and 
under-sleeves of a different fur from the 
coat itself are used, as were the piqué trim- 
mings on the cloth gowns two summers ago. 
Ermine is making a great bid for popu- 
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SKaTIne costume of green cloth; stitched bands put on over darker velvet, which 
shows between ; edge of fur on cape, collar, and sleeves. 


larity, is greatly in favor 
for the lining of evening 
cloaks and also for short 
jackets and as facings for 
the high storm collars and 
revers. It is not a becom- 
ing fur, and it cannot be 
made so, and yet there is 
something very attractive 
about its glossy whiteness. 
As a trimming it is effec- 
tive, although almost too 
strong a contrast to the 
dark-colored and black vel- 
vets with which it is com- 
bined. The white broadtail 
used with black astrakhan 
and Persian lamb is of 
a much more cream white, 
and really more becoming 
It is not as effective, and a 
curious fad in connection 
with broadtail is to use it 
in fur hats. For instance, 
a sable hat with the brim 
covered with the sable, and 
sable tails arranged to 
form the trimming at the 
left side, has the entire 
crown of the white broad- 
tail, while another hat— 
this of rather different 
shape, however—has a 
crown of sable, and the 
brim of white broadtail. 


HOME SEWING 


In making frocks for 
girls from twelve to six- 
teen it. is not at all neces- 
sary to use silk, even for 
the finest so-called party 
gowns. There are many 
new materials now which 
look like silk and have very 
much more body to them 
than linings formerly had, 
so much, in fact, that they 
can be used in drop-skirts. 
A good lining is of a cam- 
brie that looks like moiré 
silk. This made into a 
drop - skirt with a deep 
pleated flounce will hold 
the skirt out as well as 
though silk were used, and 








of course the expense is 
one-third of what it other- 
wise would be. It is a mis- 
take to put silk ruffles on 
these skirts, and if it is de- 
sired to use the silk ruffle, 
it would be better to baste 
it inside the skirt of the 
frock itself. 

Skirts with tucked yokes 
or plain yokes, and with 
the material quite full be- 
low, will be one of the fea- 
tures of the early spring 
fashions, and already have 
appeared in the evening 
gowns. A smart gown, for 
instance, of black Louisine 
is made with a deep yoke 
of black lace, and the 
Louisine is then pleated or 
gathered on to this yoke 
and falls in very graceful 
lines. It is a difficult skirt 
to make, and care must be 
taken to have the yoke deep 
enough, otherwise the ful- 
ness makes a woman look 
very stout. The fashion 
will be a favorite one for 
summer frocks and for 
silks of all kinds. 

In using black lace as 
trimming, it is now the 
fashion to have a white 
silk lining, which, of 
course, is rather startling, 
but shows the pattern of 


the lace to better advan- 
tage. Colored silk linings 
are not fashionable, and 


when black and white are 
used and some color is de- 
sired, it is introduced in 
bows, sashes, and collars, 
rather than in any solid 
quantity. 

Folds of cloth put on to 
the material or on 
velvet or silk are cut with 
raw edge, but when satin 
folds are to be stitched on 
they should be cut bias, 
and the edges basted and 
pressed before basting on 
to the gown. 


same 
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Sxatine gown of brown cloth and seal-skin, with waistcoat, cuffs, and belt of doe- 
skin ; seal-skin hat-brim. 
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WINTER FOOTWEAR FOR ALL 








NEWEST FEATURES IN HOSE AND SHOES FOR MIDWINTER WEAR. 











THE TAILOR-MADE GIRL AND HER ACCESSORIES 


THE SEASON’S FAVORITE NOVELTIES IN STOCKS AND BELTS. 
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GOWNS AND COATS FOR ELDERLY WOMEN 





Hovst GOWN oF BLAOK sILK, with yoke, bands, and 
sleeves of black guipure over white. 


OT for many years have there been so 
many styles in gowns, coats, and cloaks 
especially suitable for elderly women 

as this season, and the materials are in them- 
selves much more suited to them than to 
young girls or young women. For cut-door 
wear the long leose coats, the three-quarter 
coats, and the three-quarter capes are most 
becoming. These garments may be made of 
a heavy weave of silk, of velvet, of brocade of 
a heavy quality, or even of cloth, while some 
made of cloth and covered with cut-work are 
particularly handsome. It has always been 
eonsidered correct that older women should 


wear the handsomest of materials and the 
richest of trimmings, and these garments 
made of rich fabrics and trimmed heavily 
with embroidery, lace, and jet are quite in 
keeping. A tight-fitting garment is not be- 
coming, as arule, to a woman as she grows 
older, but a coat may fit in the back and 
have loose fronts, and have a very smart ap- 
pearance. 

It is not always possible for every one to 
indulge in the very expensive materials, but 
there are, this year, many cloths and camel’s- 
hair goods that make most graceful cloaks 





Tur ravontt« Mopet for coats for middle-aged women ; 
cloth, silk, or velvet, with embroidered revers 
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AND COSTUMES FOR STREET WEAR 


in fact, but if it is made of a color it must 
be worn with a skirt of the same color, for 
separate jackets are quite too youthful unless 
made of silk or velvet and richly trimmed. 
Even then they are not a good investment 
unless the allowance for dress is unlimited. 








STREET GOWN OF BLUE CLOTH with bolero of cream 
lace and collar of ermine. 


and coats, and which do not require to be 
trimmed with very expensive trimming, but 
may be finished with fur with a rich effect. 
Short jackets are inappropriate and unbecom- 
ing. A medium-length coat is always be- 
coming, whether in gray or black, or any color, 


Vor. XXXIV.—2 





GOWN OF GREEN CLOTH with braided panel in black 
and silver effect ; binding of black velvet on points. 
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The hair drawn high. 


HE signs all portend an 
T era of picturesque hair- 

dressing, for long ring- 
lets, short curls; a generally 
artistic arrangement of the 
hair, low in the neck, has al- 
ready made its appearance, but 
cannot be said to be quite the 
fashion. The hair is still ar- 
ranged high on the head and 
rolled back from the face, but 
after being rolled back it is 
again pulled forward, so that 
the forehead is well covered, 
while the knot of hair on the 
top of the head is materially 
larger and softer. One way al 
of arranging the front hair is 
to divide off a lock directly in 
front, which is waved with 
either crimping-irons or with 
kids, pulled well forward, and the ends fasten- 
ed under a knot of hair. The side pieces are 
then also waved and pulled forward, but not 
nearly so much as the front lock, and at the 
back there are loose soft waves, curled. The 
back of the hair is carefully looked after; 
and while it must be soft and loose, there 
must be no ends to give an untidy appear- 
ance. These ends must be fastened up with 
invisible hair-pins, caught with a comb, or 
fastened with a clasp—anything to avoid 
an untidy appearance—and the hair on the 
top of the head must be fastened in front of 
the crown. All this is merely a modification 


% 
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HAIR-DRESSING 


As seen from behind. 





Parted and waved. 


NOVELTIES AND 





Young girl’s coiffure. 


of the style that has reigned 
supreme for so long a time, 
but it will not be many 
months before some radical 
change is made. 

For young girls the prevail- 
ing style of hair-dressing is 
low in the neck. The front 
hair is left loose, and the back 
braided at the crown of the 
head, turned up under itself, 
and caught together at the 
nape of the neck with a tor- 
toise-shell pin or a small 
black, velvet bow. Another 
bow is tied where the braid 
begins, and under this is 
caught the front locks of 
hair, which first have been 
arranged in a wavy Pompa- 
dour pushed well forward. 

For elderly ladies the cap still holds its 
place. as one of the necessities; and surely it 
is much more attractive as a covering to the 
almost inevitable thin spot on the top of the 
head, when the hair begins to come out, than 
are the substitutes in the way of “ false 
fronts” and artificial coiffures. Nothing 
could be sweeter than a dear old face with the 
gray hair slightly waved above the forehead, 
and a charmingly dainty cap of lace or lawn 
above. For dress occasions the handsomest 
of real laces may be twisted into a head- 
dress, with a jewelled pin to fasten it, or a 
bow of velvet. Some pretty and original 
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OLD LADIES’ CAPS AND HEAD-DRESSES 





White lace with tabs. 


designs for these simple caps 
may be seen in the shops 
where they make such things 
a specialty. One, for in- 
stance, has a little tab of lace 
falling on each side of the 
puffs at the back of the head. 
Another has a rosette of loops 
of tiny velvet ribbon in black 
and in violet. For the sim- 
ple widows’ caps the design 
most favored is quite flat on 
the head, with long streamers 
of mull or organdie at the 
sides. This is somewhat after 
the English fashion for wid- 
ows, though not so elaborate- 
ly impressive as their head- 
dresses usually are. With the hem-stitched 
collar and cuffs the effect is very attractive. 

All kinds of laces are used on the caps, 
from the simplest imitation Valenciennes to 
real thread and duchesse. As a rule a simple 
real lace, it need hardly be said, is in much 
better taste than an imitation, and a cap of 
sheer, well-kept Swiss muslin is preferable 
to one trimmed with a cheap-looking lace. 
Little lace beading with colored or black vel- 
vet ribbon run in makes a pretty finish just 
inside the edge. For evening dress, elderly 
women, as a rule, do not wear caps—those 
who go to state functions—but for large 
family weddings, or any occasion where the 
grandmother is naturally expected to be pres- 
ent, the plan suggested above, a bit of old 


Lace cap with bow. 





With ribbon rosette. 





A widow's cap. 


lace, is the prettiest arrange- 
ment, or one of those dear old- 
fashioned, but always charm- 
ing and picturesque Swiss 
caps, with the long tucked and 
hem-stitched streamers. Long 
ribbon ends do. not seem ap- 
propriate for any cap, except 
that worn by a French nurse, 
so a bow when worn should be 
a small one. Tiny, frisky, 
little bows of ribbon, velvet, 
satin, or Russian gold, are 
used in the hair by the 
younger women, and often an 
aigrette as well. When one 
can afford it a jewelled ai- 
grette is of course beautiful 
with a ball costume. Bows of lace studded 
with jewels are used, too, and lace butterflies. 
They are very dainty and effective. 

The fad for picturesque hair-dressing is be- 
ginning to show the effect in its various mani- 
festations of the costume plays which have 
been so successful this season. When a pretty 
actress shows by her appearance with a cer- 
tain style of coiffure how very becoming that 
style may be, other women are moved to 
attain the same result of charm by like means. 
So a revival of the fashion of one long, grace- 
ful curl will probably soon be noticeable, 
since the Colonial head-dress has found its 
way to masculine and feminine hearts across 
the foot-lights. The style is a graceful and 
attractive one for most women. 
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WHITE AND GOLD EVENING Gown; silk with shirred 
chiffon caught with gold passementerie and lace orna- 
ments; belt and bows of rose velvet. 


HIS being the season of the year when 
Ea social gayeties are at their height, the 

question of ball gowns is one of most 
serious import for women of all ages who at- 
tend dances, either in the character of dé- 
butante, young matron, or chaperon. A wo- 
man likes to look her best in a ball-room, and 
oddly enough, many women whom one would 
think would appear to the best advantage in 
full dress are not nearly so fine looking as in 
their street costume; while, vice versa, a wo- 
man who in a street gown will not attract the 
slightest attention is often by long odds the 
handsomest woman in a ball-room. The pres- 
ent fashion of lighting rooms makes it more 
possible to choose becoming colors than in the 
days when gas was used, but this same electric 
light has a most unfortunate propensity, un- 
less the light is shaded by some becoming 
color, of showing every defect not only in the 
gown, but in its wearer. Thin materials are 
for the present the most fashionable for ball 
gowns; nets, gauzes, laces, and the softer 
silks have for the moment banished the hand- 
somer and more effective brocades. The em- 
broidery and trimming on these light fabrics 


are marvellous, both as to the work itself and 
the coloring, while the amount of jewelled ef- 
fect would be theatrical and disagreeable if 
it were not that the colorings are so subdued. 
A pale pink crépe de Chine has a skirt with 
a deep lace yoke and an entire lace front. Be- 
low the yoke at the sides and back the skirt 
is made with eight or ten rows of shirring, 
then comes a plain piece, then eight more 
rows of shirring, and then a deep flounce of 
the crépe de Chine on which the lace is ap- 
pliquéd. The waist, cut very low, has a bertha 
of lace without gathering, but caught up in 
front with a rosette of the crépe de Chine; 
the front is of crépe de Chine, across which 
are narrow black velvet straps with rhinestone 
buckles. On the left shoulder is a spray of 
pink and white morning-glories, and another 
spray of the same flowers extends down the 
side of the skirt. Another gown is of white 
Liberty gauze, embroidered with an outlined 
design of gold; there is an entire train of gold, 
and the front breadth is covered with gold 
braiding. The waist is draped in soft folds 
and embreidered with the same design, and 
there is a s of Liberty silk tied at the left 
side and finished with gold fringe, while a 





MATRON’S BALL GOwN of lilac satin with violet vel- 
vet and white and gold lace; scarf of gold-dotted 
black gauze. 
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waists have no sleeves, but a strap of flowers 
or a jewelled band; others have tiny, close- 
fitting lace sleeves, not more than five inches 
deep; others again have double puff sleeves of 
mousseline de soie that fall way below the 
top of the arm, giving the effect of the dress 
being held in place merely by these straps 
over the shoulders. Others again have close- 
fitting lace sleeves that reach only to the el- 
bow and are finished with ruffles of lace, while 
some of the lowest cut waists have long 
sleeves, unlined, of course, and of very fine 
embroidéred net or lace, that are so long they 
half cover the hands. 

All evening gowns have long trains, but 
fit close around the sides and front. The 
back is very full, but the fulness does not flare 
out until far down on the skirt, and is held 
back by straps and elastics in quite an old- 
fashioned style. A graceful style of trimming 
a low-cut waist is putting the folds of net 
just inside the top of the waist, having them 
gu across the arm below the top of the sleeve, 
giving the effect of a net sleeve fastened only 
to the lower part of the armhole. The ad- 


DEBUTANTE’S Gown of pink Liberty silk and white vantage of this is that the net can be 
lace, with lattice and sash of black velvet ribbon. 





bertha composed of the same gold fringe trims 
the waist around the shoulders. 

In all these gowns there is an under-skirt, 
or rather a drop-skirt, of very fine net or 
chiffon, and another skirt of white taffeta fin- 
ished with countless ruffles. It might be 
thought that so many skirts would add to the 
size of the figure, which wuuld of course be a 
fatal defect in these days; but such is not 
the case, and the skirts are so well cut that 
the figure really looks thin, few petticvats 
being necessary with this gown. A superb 
gown of white silk net is finished with large 
figures of black and white Chantilly lace so 
appliquéd that they join one another. On the 
white Chantilly are small paillettes of black 
panne velvet, and on the black are white 
paillettes; in and out through these lace fig- 
ures run narrow white satin and black velvet 
ribbons put in by hand, finished at the foot 
of the skirt in loops. This is worn over a 
white chiffon skirt, which in its turn is worn 
over a white taffeta. 

The waists are cut low around the shoul- 
ders, but, thanks to the low-bust corsets, are 
not nearly so immodest as they were last 


year, and are finished around the edges _ Batt Gown of white satin over black and gold 


‘ " . gauze; trimmings and half sleeves of white and gold 
with soft folds of Malines net. Some of the  jace. 
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YELLOW GAUZE EVENING GowN with black velvet 
dots on the gauze and on the ribbon bands. 


renewed, if desired, without taking the waist 
to pieces. 

A charming model of a gown for a débu- 
tante is of heavy white silk with gold and 
white lace ornaments and white chiffon. The 
bodice is all of the chiffon drawn in soft folds 
around the body and across the top of the 
arm. Two bands of the silk in the back and 
three in the front are drawn -down to the 
belt and trimmed with a pointed ornament 
of gold and white lace on each, and around 
the neck is a fitted band of the lace caught 
with bows of rose velvet. A very pretty effect 
is given by the chiffon being drawn around 
the top of the skirt, like a yoke, and caught 
with several of the pointed lace ornaments. 
This chiffon is bunched into a little rosette 
and falls down in a long sash over the back 
of the skirt. The whole front of the skirt 
is covered with the horizontal folds of chiffon. 

Another more striking gown is of white 
satin, with under-skirt of gold-dotted black 
gauze, and trimmings of the same on the 
bodice. The satin is edged with a band of 
lace run with gold thread. Vhe combination 
is most effective, and in the original model 
was lighted up by the addition of a belt and 


shoulder-straps of a bright rose-lilac panne 
velvet: 

When expense is no object, the tea gowns 
of this year may be made more beautiful than 
any gown that women have ever worn, for 
the materials are the most expensive that are 
used. A tea gown of pale yellow panne vel- 
vet is made with a long court train from 
the shoulders over a petticoat of white bro- 
cade with pink roses. The top of the waist 
in front is cut out square and finished with 
a band of pearl embroidery outlined with 
gold thread; from below this band, which goes 
straight across the bust, falls to the hem of 
the skirt a flounce of very fine lace, the bor- 
der of which is outlined with gold thread and 
tiny pearls. It is a regal garment, and a most 
beautiful one. 

For reception or evening wear, though not 
décolleté, is an effective model in Gobelin- 
blue satin and white lace. The satin is cut 
in princesse form, coming only a little above 
the waist-line, and carried in straps over the 
shoulders, forming a deep V back and front. 
The bodice is of palest blue chiffon, over 
which is a trimming of white lace. 





BLUE SATIN PRINCESSE GOWN over pale blue chif- 
on and delicate white lace ; jewelled ornaments. 

















Cutin'’s coat of green 
cloth with black velvet 
collar and shield, and 
stitched bands. 





FASHIONS FOR SMALL GIRLS 


ITH the holiday vacations, there is re- 
newed activity on the part of doting 


mammas in regard to their children’s 
clothes, and if the children of the present gener- 
ation do not grow up very fond of the good things 
of this world, as evidenced by fine raiment, it cer- 
tainly will not be the fault of the designers of 
fashions or the purchasers thereof. The pictu- 
resque prevails largely this season in the dressing 
of very small children—that is, children up to ten 
years of age. After that the styles are more con- 
ventional, as it were. But there is no limit as to 
the so-called artistic effects that are permitted 
from the time the child is old enough to wear a 
hat and coat until the time comes to put away 
from it all childish things, as evidenced in the 
tucked bonnets, exaggeratedly short skirts, and 
the strange mingling of colors and fantastically 
shaped garments. 

There are two distinct styles, the short-waisted 
and the long-waisted, in the short frocks. The 
sash is tied quite high, giving almost an Empire 
look, or is pulled exaggeratedly low down, making 
the length from the throat to the belt absolutely 
abnormal. This latter style is used on smart little 
frocks of fine lawn, organdie, or silk, that are 
trimmed with bands of lace entre-deux and short, 
pleated flounces that hang below. The neck and 
the upper part of the sleeves are also in fine 
pleats. The ribbon sash is of taffeta rather than 
satin, and in plain colors not flowered. 





CHILDREN’S SCHOOL FEOCKS AND OOATS FOR WINTER USE. 





AFrTrernoon press of 
tucked wine - colored 
cashmere with yoke of 
cream silk aud tiny gilt 
buttons. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS—A REVIEW 
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BODICE, 45. SKIRT, 21. BODICE, 347. SKIRT, 325. BACK OF NOS. 851, 352. BODICE, 346. SKIRT, 817. 





WAIST, 351. PETTICOAT, 352. BACK VIEW, NO. 3849. COSTUME, NO. 349 
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BACK OF NO. 347. BACK OF NO. 346. BACK OF NO, 345 
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GIRL’S CLOAK, NO. 350 FRONT AND BACK. RAGLAN SHIRT-WAIST, NO. 353. BACK VIEW, NO. 350. 








SIMPLE FROCK, NO, 348 CHILD'S NIGHT-DRESS, NO. 354 
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WO points that often puzzle 
the home dressmaker are the 
finishing of the foot of new 
skirts or the putting on of the 
braid or binding when the 
renovation of these portions 
becomes necessary; also, the proper method 
of finishing the placket. The present paper 
is arranged with a view to simplifying the 
difficulties that confront the novice in dress- 
making. The rules given herewith apply to 
the making of skirts in general, but will prove 
of especial value when applied to the con- 
struction of patterns Nos. 261, 263, 327, and 
similar designs for cloth or walking skirts. 
Facing Skirts—There are several ways of 
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Fie. 1.—Braid-bound unlined skirt. 


putting on a skirt facing, and the particular 
one most suited to any individual skirt must 
be decided by the texture and make of the 
latter 

The end desirable is to make the lower 
edge of the skirt sit smoothly and firmly, but 
not clumsily, over the foot. Fashion also de- 
crees what amount of firmness or stiffness is 
correct for the hour. As being the simplest 
style we will first take for example the “ rainy- 
day ” skirt, which is a most sensible and ap- 
parently indispensable garment to every 
American woman’s wardrobe. It is made usu- 
ally of the double-face tweed, which has 
contrasting surfaces of plaid or plain tones. 
When this texture is very thick and unwieldy, 
the seams are apt to be clumsy if stitched up 
in the ordinary way. A lapped seam is here 
preferred, and this is made by laying edge 
over edge, and stitching twice, first on one 
side and then on the other, placing the line 


of stitching as near the raw edge as possible. 
This serves to make a neat and fashionable 
seam. By this means, also, the right and 
wrong sides of all the seams are similar, and 
equally neat. Therefore, instead of facing 
the foot edge, and so making the latter sit 
out as if wired, use a very fine quality braid, 
and stitch it on to the raw edge as a binding 
as neatly as a coat edge is bound; the braid 
itself will give the necessary amount of stiff- 
ness, and the skirt will feel much more com- 
fortable and sit better than it would do if 
faced. (See Fig. 1.) For tweeds of a lighter 
weight, cut a five-inch-wide strip of material 
to fit the shape (or exactly on the cross, and 
stretch the lower edge to shape it), making 
any necessary joins always on a straight 
thread. This is most important. Press every 
seam open with the same care as is given to 
the seams of the skirt. Next, lay the facing, 
or false hem, as it is sometimes called, on to 
the skirt edge to edge, with the two right 
sides of cloth meeting. See that the hem is 
not in least bit tight on the skirt, and baste 
and stitch them together along the lower 
edges. Take out basting thread, turn the hem 
over into place, and baste it again so as to 
insure the seam coming right on the edge 
nicely and sharply; then before going any 
further (assuming the material is a thick 
one) press it well with a hot iron to make the 
edge sit quite flat. 








Fie. 2.—Showing skirt, unlined, with false hem. 
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Fie. 3.—Unlined skirt with stiffened edge and deep silk facing. 


This done, it will be a simple task to baste 
the upper edge of hem rather firmly, so that 
the machine canrot push the one cloth before 
the other while stitching it in one or more 
rows from the right side. (See Fig. 2.) If 
stitching is not desired, hem by hand along 
to the back surface of skirt cloth only, so that 
the stitches will not be visible on the right side. 

It is a matter of individual taste whether 
skirts made of faced cloths and materials of 
similar weight should be lined or not, but 
since it is now well known that much weight 
does not necessarily mean warmth, many pre- 
fer to have their cloth skirts made up with 
loose drop-skirt linings, or even without any 
lining whatever, electing to wear the silk 
under-skirt as a separate garment. Once this 
plan is adopted it is generally continued, 
especially with the prevailing long skirts, 
as they are so much more easily lifted. 
Skirts made up in this way, especially when 
of light-weight Venetian or face cloth, require 
nice facings about thirteen inches deep, which 
should be of silk preferably. The next-best 
material is fine Italian cloth or lansdowne. 

The facing must be cut very carefully to 
correspond with shape of lower edge of skirt. 
For the amateur the safest plan is to cut it 
the required depth to match the lower edge 
of each portion of the skirt, and then join the 
pieces together, as in the case of the skirt 
seams, stitching the silk with slightly nar- 
rower turnings (if the same have been al- 
lowed on both) so as to make it the least bit 
loose on the cloth. 
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Next take a strip of fine crinoline 
cut on an exact bias in strips two 
inches wide, which lay on the inside of 
cloth edge. Turn up and baste both 
together, in the one-inch turning that 
will have been allowed in cutting out 
the skirt. Now place the lower part 
of skirt wrong side up over your lap- 
board, and, beginning with the centre 
of front, baste the facing along at its 
two edges, turning the latter under as 
you proceed. Be careful to smooth the 
material, but avoid doing so to the fa- 
cing, as smoothing one material over 
another tightens the upper one. It is 
essential that a lining of any sort be 
slightly easy to the material. Finally 
hem and press the edge nicely (see 
Fig. 3), the top row of stitches being 
done invisibly, as they must not show 
on the right side. It may be impos- 
sible to prevent the stitches from making an 
impression, but this should disappear after 
the pressing. These rules may be followed 
with any of our recently published skirt pat- 
terns. 

Lined Skirts—When a regular skirt lin- 
ing is made up separately and put inside the 
cloth the process of fitting the same is practi- 
cally the same as that described for facing, 
except that the lining is carried up to the 
waist. It is always essential to secure it to 
the cloth at each seam, several inches above 
the foot edge, to prevent its dropping below 
should the skirt be lifted by the cloth alone. 














Fie. 4.—Sh. wing the lining stitched in the seams part 
way and then hemmed in. 
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Fie. 5.—Showing the crineline and muslin stitched on the 
lining and the material tacked over them. 


In most cases it is preferable to stitch the 
lining in with the material at the seams, 
down to within thirteen inches of the foot 
edge, where notch the lining turnings back 
so as to be able to continue the seam without 
a break through the cloth only. When press- 
ing the turnings open, it will be necessary to 
notch the cloth ones at the same place, so that 
they will slip under the lining edges, which 
latter can then be hemmed down each seam, 
and finished off round the foot edge as already 
directed for the faced skirts. (See Fig. 4.) 
For thin materials stitch the seams, lining 
and material together, placing any required 
stiffening between the two, stitching its 
upper raw edge on to the lining before the 
latter is put to the material; Fig. 5 illus- 
trates this, and also shows the tacking down 
of the sides, which must be done with the ma- 
terial uppermost, and smoothed on to the 
lining. When the seams are stitched up, a 
facing may be put in to any desired depth, 
as in Fig. 3, except, of course, omitting the 
two-inch-wide strip of muslin, as the stiffen- 
ing already has been placed in the skirt. We 
have said nothing so far about braid or bias 
velvet to protect the foot edge. If the former 
is used it should be doubled, and simply run 
inside the skirt edge so as to come very 
slightly below the latter. If bias velvet is 
used, it is neater to run one edge under, that 


of skirt,and to lay the other under the facing, 
so that the hemming of the latter makes a 
neat finish. There are several varieties of 
brush braids that are excellent for finishing 
ordinary walking skirts. The common 
characteristic of these is a row of firm wool 
chenille down the centre. When these braids 
are doubled and run on, the chenille or brush 
edge looks well and sheds the dust easily. 

On Making Plackets—Where to place a 
placket has been a vexed question of late, and 
the more or less plain skirts have made it 
indispensable that the placket should be made 
as invisible and as secure when fastened as 
possible. Many women overlook the fact that 
even where there is a fair amount of fulness 
in the back of a skirt almost every movement 
will reveal the petticoat underneath, unless 
the placket be properly secured. No placket 
is properly made without a “ fly ” as well as a 
false hem under one, if not both edges. It 
should almost invariably be made at a seam, 
and finished off so that the break is invisible. 
The best plan is to baste the seam in which 
the placket is to be made the whole way up. 
When removing the thread after stitching, 
and preparatory to pressing the seams open, 
carefully leave that portion in beyond the 
stitching (the placket part) and press it also; 
then remove the basting threads, lay a strip 
of muslin cut on the straight under each edge. 
taking care to tighten rather than stretch the 
latter. Hem or herring-bone the turning 
down, without allowing the stitches to show 
on the right side. Next sew curved hooks and 
eyes alternately inside both edges, so that 





Fie. 6.—Showing a finished placket. 
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Fie. 7.—Placket No. 2 


when fastened, they will be held quite closely 
together, and buttonhole the eyes with silk 
twist. 

The fastenings must next be neatly con- 
cealed by a strip of ribbon or of lining, and 
a “fly” of the material (either selvage edge, 
or pinked out if thick, or double if thin) be 
secured under one edge as illustrated in Fig. 
6. To prevent the lower corner giving way. 
it is necessary to secure it by a small piece of 
cloth hemmed across the seam on the inside. 
A perfectly plain skirt may have the placket 
down the centre back seam, and yet be quite 
invisible if done carefully in the manner de- 
scribed, but it is indispensable that the hooks 
and eyes are as close together as for a bodice, 
and one of the various kinds of hooks that will 
not unfasten readily must be used. 

Where the placket is quite covered it is only 
necessary to place a false hem under 
the upper edge, and add a “ fly ” on 
to the under one; then sew safety 
hooks under the former and straight 
eyes, or work loops on the seam of 
the latter as illustrated in Fig. 7. 

To Arrange an Inverted Pleat 
at the Back of a Skirt—The front 
and sides to the back require care- 
ful fitting, with no darts in the 
front width, and, if possible to do 
the fitting at the seams, none are 
in the side gores, but 
when these are necessary they 
should be as small possible, 
taking up two rather than one 
large one. In cases of slight irreg- 
ularity of form it is often obligatory to 
take up a dart between the gore seam 
and centre of back to make this part of the 
skirt fit well, but this must be determined 
after arranging the centre pleats. 

The latter must hang so as just to meet 
easily the whole way down, without being 


necessary 


as 
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held together in any way, and the under-fold 
on each side must be well up at the waist to 
effect this; if the pleats incline outwards at 
the lower edge the whole back wants lifting 
up, and the shape is so far faulty; or if there 
is not enough width to allow sufficient depth 
to the folds at the hip-line, the pleats will 
not sit nicely to the back, although it is 
quite a simple matter to cut a skirt back that 
will be quite plain at the waist edge, but 
which will hang in gradually deepening folds 
that commence at literally nothing at the 
waist. 

When the pleats at the back are satis- 
factorily arranged, if there is any superfluous 
material from the waist to the hip-line at the 
sides take it up in a nicely tapering dart, 
without tightening it in the least, for this 
would be worse than the fulness, and be care- 
ful to slant the dart in an equally symmetri- 
cal line with the pleat edges down the centre 
and the seam of the gore, as this will make 
all the difference to the “expression” of the 
back. 

Secure the folds down to the skirt for a 
few inches if desired, but for ornament mere 
than anything else; but, although this 
serves to keep them nicely together, rest as- 
sured that if the pleats do not sit without 
any such help in the first instance they wil 
most certainly soon get out of condition in 
spite of all the stitchings, elastics, or tapes. 





ae 8.—Showing right and wrong sides of skirt—back with inverted 
pleat. 


Fig. 8 illustrates the inner and outer sides of 
an inverted pleat-back. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the necessity for arrang- 
ing back pleats so that they meet easily and 
without suspicion of stretching over the hips. 
A good plan is to baste the edges of the pleats 
once the “ hang” is secured, and press well. 
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BOOK I.—CLAUDE 


CHAPTER I 


MONSIEUR DE GEVRES ENTERTAINS 


ml was the evening of Tuesday, 
January 12, in the year 
1744. By six o’clock the gray 
of afternoon had deepened to 
the blackness of night, and a 
heavy rain began to fall; so 
that the Sévres Road, a mile beyond the Paris 
barrier, was shortly thick with mud. The 
only light here visible came from the window 
of a wretched tavern by the way-side; and by 
this mine host, had he been watching, would 
have had some difficulty in perceiving the two 
riders who had come to an uncertain halt by 
his door. 

“Tt is late, du Plessis, and we have still 
two miles to go. More than that, ’tis the 
worst cabaret in France.” 

“And you would be no more of a Jean- 
Jacques than necessary to-night, eh, Claude?” 
returned the other, good-humoredly. 

“T should prefer drowning or to perish of 
a rheum by the way than be poisoned by the 
liquor to be had here,” returned the other, 
flicking his saddle restlessly with his riding- 





whip. 
“So be it, then. Come, we waste time. 
Mordi! A little gently there, I beseech! It 


is raining mud.” 

A dig of the spur in the thoroughbred’s 
flank, a spattering of drops from the puddle 
in which they had stood, a word of apol- 


ogy, and the landlord had lost his guests—il- 
lustrious guests, who paid never a sou too 
much for their wine, but could make a drink- 
ing-place the fashion for weeks by five min- 
utes’ presence within it. 

The two rode for some minutes in silence, 
though no one of the finest appreciation 
could have felt any enmity existent between 
them. The night lowered. The rain pelted 
coldly from the starless sky; and horses and 
riders alike shrank from the raw, streaming 
atmosphere. When the silence was again 
broken the lights of Paris were visible in 
the distance. This time it seemed that du 
Plessis—the Duc de Richelieu—addressed 
his companion’s secret thoughts as though he 
had been reading them for some time past. 

“ Believe me, Claude, you are unwise. She 
is not quite—quite of your fibre. The elder 
branch you will often find, if you study these 
things, is less quick in sensibility, though 
perhaps not lacking in finesse. The King, 
dear child, the King—” 

“The King is a man. I also am one; he, 
de Bourbon; I, de Mailly.” 

Richelieu laughed heartily. “ Pretty— 
pretty, Claude! I must enter it in the unau- 
thenticated register at Madame Doublet’s to- 


morrow! Why do you not lay the matter 
thus before Madame de Chateauroux her- 
self ?” 


“ Ah, monsieur, I think you understand her 
even less than I. I do not dare address her 
as my position admits. My cousin cannot be 
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more proud of our family than am I; and yet 
—and yet—” 

In the darkness Louis Armand Francois du 
Plessis de Fronsae de Richelieu, from strong 
force of habit, snapped his fingers. “ Afraid 
of a woman! Truly, we have schooled you 
well, Claude!” 

“You, Monsieur le Duc, you yourself— 
have you kissed my cousin on the lips?” 

“Oh, I do not infringe on his Majesty’s 
rights.” 

“Mon Dieu! If it were any but you—!” 

“Come, my dear Count, you are making an 
enormous mistake, permit me to say. The 
one thing which no man should ever do is to 
take himself in great seriousness. You have 
yet many a lesson to learn about women. 
Now hear from me a bit of gravity which 
shall prove my friendship for all of you— 
madame, yourself, and his Majesty. When it 
happens that a man chooses a woman, and 
the woman accepts that man, whether it be for 
love, or—something else—it is the place of 
the world merely to look on. A third per- 
sonality will not enter complaisantly into 
the téte-i-téte. The King heaps upon his 
Duchess the favors which only a royal lover 
ean confer. And madame certainly does not 
seem loath to accept them. A dozen besides 
yourself are sighing after her to-day. Yet 
remember d’Agenois, my friend. And—and 
Mile. d’Angeville is charming in ‘ L’Ecole des 
Femmes.’ ” 

De Richelieu smiled slightly, fumbled for 
his snuff-box, which was unobtainable at the 
moment, and never knew that Claude had an- 
grily squared his shoulders, and was cruelly 
hurting his horse with bit and spur. The 
mention of d’Angeville happily turned the 
subject, as the Duke had intended it to do, 
and by the time the barrier was reached the 
vicissitudes of the Count de Mailly, and the 
position of Madame de Chateauroux were, to 
all appearances, forgotten. 

Once in the city, with rivers of rain above 
and below, and filth, crime, poverty, and 
utter darkness about them, Claude de Mailly 
and his illustrious companion made their way 
with what rapidity they could down the Rue 
de Sévres, past St. Vincent de Paul and the 
Lazariste, through the little Rue Mi-Caréme, 
the Place du Dragon, Rue Dauphin, and so 
out upon the Quais. After riding for three 
squares along the river-bank, with the waters 
of the Seine foaming below them, the two 
finally passed the Pont St.-Louis, and turn- 


ing down a short side street, drew up before 
a doorway wherein lanterns were lighted, and 
before which two link-boys and twice as many 
lackeys stood waiting. Above, upon a long 
iron arm, tossed by the ever-rising wind, 
swung a great painted sign, a harlequin in 
cap and bells, throwing his parti-colored cap 
above his head. Below, in uncertain letters, 
were the words “ Café Procope.” 

As the two gentlemen dismounted, Riche- 
lieu called to one of the servants, who hasten- 
ed forward to take his bridle. A second as- 
sisted Claude, while another, evidently under 
orders, turned and called back to some one 
inside. Instantly both doors were flung 
open wide, while the landlord of this most 
popular resort himself braved the weather and 
came out, candelabrum in hand, to greet his 
guests. 

“ Ah, Cressin,” deigned the Duke, nodding, 
as he entered the house; “ are the rest not yet 
arrived ?” 

“Tndeed, my lord, they have waited for 
some time above—Monsieur le Due de Gévres, 
Monsieur le Duc d’Epernon, the Marquis de 
Mailly-Nésle, and the Baron d’Holbach.” 

“Um! ’Twas the hunt kept us. Light 
the way up.” 

Claude lagged behind to throw off his wet 
riding cloak, brush what water he could from 
his hat, and shake out the hair which had 
flattened beneath the protecting collar. Riche- 
lieu was kept waiting for so .e seconds, and 
the landlord had become ill at ease before the 
young précieuse signified his willingness to 
proceed to the room above where his host 
waited. 

Not a bad-looking fellow, Claude de Mailly, 
albeit what individuality he possessed had 
some difficulty in asserting itself through the 
immaculate foppishness of his attire. His 
wig, a very fine one, was arranged 4 la briga- 
diére, and tied with the regulation black rib- 
bon. His forehead was broad and smooth, 


_his eyes of a grayish-green, shaded with 


heavy black lashes and good brows, which, 
however, were artificially pencilled. His nose 
was one bequeathed of ten generations of 
noble ancestry, his mouth was sensitive, his 
complexion dark. The dress that he wore 
was not expensive, though the ruffles were of 
fine Mechlin, and he carried both patch and 
snuff box of ivory and gold. Richelieu, who 
preceded him up the narrow stairs, was a 
more striking figure—taller, broader of frame, 
with well-shaped head, great brown eyes that 
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had carried him through life, a han! like a 
woman’s, with muscles of steel, a smile that 
had won him a king’s heart, and a charm, a 
power of preSence which had made time 
stand still before him, so that his eight-and- 
forty years were something less than Claude 
de Mailly’s twenty-three. 

Before the two noblemen and the landlord 
were half-way up stairs there reached them 
from above the tones of familiar voices en- 
gaged in that species of conversation, half 
witty, half absurd, which typified the times. 

“Parbleu, Baron, you will be calling 
Richelieu out to-morrow! Your carp will be 
ruined.” 

“Tn such case, Marquis, I must order your 
cousin spitted. He will have been swimming 
the streets long enough, by the time he ar- 
rives, to have acquired an excellent flavor, of 
a kind.” 

“Qh, ’tis more likely that the Count de 
Mailly’s flavor would be rather cloying. All 
love is sweet; but his is so really violent, gen- 
tlemen, that—” 

“For a month after you would sicken with 
the mere thought of a rissole,” cried the Duke 
from the threshold. 

“And the epitaph which you would place 
over my picked bones,” said Claude, from be- 
hind Richelieu’s shoulder, “ would be: 


“Sa chair, méme, étant douce comme miel, 
Sa nature était aussi belle. 
Peut-on douter qu’il soit au ciel?” 


“ Bravo, Claude! We will forgive the lost 
feet. You have purchased pardon,” cried 
d’Holbach, smiling. He and de Mailly- 
Nésle, Claude’s cousin and a brother of Ma- 
dame de Chateauroux, went forward to greet 
the late-comers. D’Holbach, the epicurean 
philosopher, and host of this small company, 
gave them a genial welcome. The Marquis 
grasped his cousin’s hands, and bowed famil- 
iarly to the Duke, while the other two men in 
the room, d’Epernon and de Gévres, boon 
companions, both intimates of the King, the 
one an amateur physician, the other an adept 
at embroidery, remained languidly seated, 
deigning a nod and smile to the last ar- 
rivals. 

After a few further words of greeting and 
explanation, the party of six arranged them- 
selves about the oval table, on which were al- 
ready placed the hors-d’euvre and sweet 
wines, while Cressin hurried away toward his 
kitchens to command the attendance of two 


waiters and the first course of the supper. 
Only part of the evening’s entertainment was 
being given by the Baron d’Holbach. Mon- 
sieur de Gévres had arranged an amusement 
for the night which promised some novelty 
even to these utterly blasé gentlemen. He 
proposed conducting his friends across the 
river to his hotel, which, by royal permission 
had, very conveniently for his pocket, been 
turned into a great public gambling-house. 
Its redoubtable owner, when not at Versailles, 
lived in exquisite style in his chateau at St.- 
Quen; and, since there was always a place for 
him in the Tuileries, the Hétel Richelieu, or, 
more covertly, the Hétel de Sauvré, in Paris; 
he had not yet felt any poignant discomfort 
through the loss of his ancestral house. On 
the contrary, the unique pleasure of appear- 
ing in its familiar rooms furnished with the 
rows of tables, frequented by bourgeois and 
dweller in St.-Antoine, with the presence of 
an occasional petty noble, was really very re- 
freshing to the jaded spirit of this vaporish 
child of highest France. 

It was a particularly select little company 
who gathered about the table in the private 
salon of the Café Procope on this stormy 
night. All of them were of the bluest of 
blood; all of them spent the greater part of 
their time about the person of the King; to 
all, the doors of any and every house or salon 
in Paris were open at any hour; and not one 
of them but had had hearts flung at him from 
the night of his first appearance in the gallery 
of mirrors to the present moment, when inter- 
est in the hors-d’euvre was beginning to 
wane, and the first course of the supper 
should have been making its appearance. 
D’Epernon had commenced to bore them all 
with some remarks upon the recent blood- 
letting of his Majesty after a rout at Choisy, 
when Claude jumped unceremoniously from 
the table, crossed the room to a mirror, and 
took out his patch-box. 

“Trust you'll have no women to-night, de 
Gévres,” he remarked, breaking in upon 
d’Epernon. “I am wet through. My wig 
is in strings, and the powder has melted 
away like—like snow in June. While my 
hoots—” taking out a large star and pasting 
it below the corner of his left eye—“ my 
boots will not be fit for my valet, when we're- 
turn to-night.” 

“Claude is standing there, my lords, ach- 
ing with vanity to have me relate to you how 
crazily he has borne himself to-day. Ciel! 
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*Twould be driving me mad with anxiety to 
learn how soon I should be registering my 
presence at the Bastille, had I shown myseif 
so little of a courtier, so utterly reckless for 
the sake of madame’s admiration as has he.” 
Before any one had had time to voice his 
curiosity, Claude turned quickly from the 


mirror. “The Bastille, Richelieu! The 
Bastille! Surely—” 
“Why not, my child? I have been there 


thrice for less; and the last time, had it not 
been for my ever-honored Duchess de Modena 
-umph! I had been carried out shorter by 
a head than when I went in!” 

The five gentlemen smiled broadly at cer- 
tain memories still occasionally recalled on a 
rainy day at Versailles. But Henri, Claude’s 
cousin, looked anxious. “ What is your last 
exploit, Claude? Marie has been inciting 
you to rashness again ?”’ 

Claude laughed. “ Madame did not honor 
me by a single command. I rode a course, I 
shot a stag, and I won—this, which was in- 
tended for a king, not me.” 

Forthwith the young fellow drew from be- 
neath his waistcoat something which even de 
Gévres leaned forward to see. It was a glove, 
a white gauntlet, weighted on the back with a 
crest heavily embroidered in gold, and set, 
here and there, with tiny sapphires of the 
color lately known as “cil du Roi”; while 
upon the smooth leather palm was painted a 
very good miniature of his gracious Majesty, 
Louis XV. 

The little group of courtiers glanced from 
the trophy to the face of its owner, who was 
gazing upon them with a smile not wholly 
unconscious, but wisely tempered with cyni- 
cism. Presently the Baron reached forward 
and took the costly article from Claude. 
Holding it with a delicate touch in the light 
of a waxen candle, he smiled as he observed, 
“Madame should not have removed this ere 
she gave it to you, my dear Count.” 

“T would to God she had not!” cried de 
Mailly-Nésle. 

Four pairs of brows went gently up, but 
Claude’s eyes met those of his cousin with 
such an expression of affection and melan- 
choly, that for an instant he seemed to be 
transformed to some other order of man. 

The slight pause was broken by the en- 
trance of the first course proper of the supper. 
The Count took back his gage and thrust it 
again to the conventional resting-place over 
his heart; and while the innumerable dishes 
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were being placed upon the table or passed 
about, he returned the patch-box to his pocket 


and seated himself between his cousin and 


Richelieu. 
“ Now that Claude has given you his mea- 
gre idea of the crisis through which he 


passed to-day,” remarked Claude’s compan- 
ion, helping himself to a filet of partridge, 
“permit me to advance to him my own opin- 
ion of the affair, as well as to lay the tale be- 
fore you all. His coming fate shall be sur- 
mised by you. Now hark. His Majesty and 
a little suite rode to Rambouillet yesterday, 
in the afternoon. The hunters were to fol- 
low this morning; but they say that de Rosset 
never permits the King to rise earlier than 
eight o’clock, so that he is fain to be near the 
forest on the day of the chase. I was with 
him; but, for some royal reason, Madame la 
Duchesse, despite some very eloquent plead- 
ing on my part, had refused to go. Possibly 
Madame de Toulouse is of family too fine to 
receive her.”"* The Dukes and d’Holbach 
smiled. “Claude, however, was of the royal 
train, for, mark you, gentlemen, Louis adores 
the Count at twenty miles distance from ma- 
dame his cousin. Well, then, at ten this morn- 
ing the meet was called at the edge of the 
forest. His Majesty was in a frenzy of eager- 
ness, and looked—did he not look like a lit- 
tle god, my dear Count? Hein? But for 
the point. The first deer had not yet been 
started by the keepers when a diversion oc- 
eurred. His Majesty was talking with the 
head man. There was a murmur behind us. 
I turned about, and saw—” 

“Monsieur le Comte perishing of loneli- 
ness,” muttered de Gévres, feebly. 

“Not at all. On the contrary. It was 
Monsieur le Comte dismounted, standing be- 
side the newly arrived coach of Madame de 
Chatesuroux, with his head so very far inside 
the window that it set some of us thinking— 
many things. Parbleu! I would that you 
had seen Louis’s face.” 

“Madame must have risen very early,” re- 
marked d’Epernon, helping himself to cream. 

“ Madame is always wonderful. When she 
stepped from the conveyance to greet her 
liege she looked more of a queen than her 
Majesty ever did. Small wonder that the 
King was all devotion. Before he had fin- 
ished his first compliment, the heartless Le- 
roy came forward to announce that stags do 


* The Count of Toulouse had been a legitimated son of Louis 
XIV. 
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not wait. Madame was very gracious, and 
instantly mounted the horse prepared for her. 
She had driven all the way in her crimson 
habit. When all was ready the King turned 
in his saddle and cried out before us, ‘ What 
reward have you to offer, madame, to him who 
shall present you with the antlers to-day? 
We all watched her. She smiled charmingly 
for an instant. Some turned their eyes then 
upon the King. I was more subtle. I gazed 
at Claude.” 

“He is certainly very pleasant to 
upon,” observed d’Holbach, absently. 

“’Twas not his beauty, Baron. I am most 
tender of his modesty. But next time I plead 
with Mademoiselle Mercier for life and hope, 
I shall imitate the look he wore at that mo- 
ment.” 

“Take care, Richelieu. 
you, if you do that.” 

“On my faith, that would not be bad. ’Tis 
an excellent way to rid one’s self of a woman. 
Baron, the carp is marvellous. Madame, of 
course, offered the glove that you have seen 
as gage of triumph. It is worth eighty 
livres. Lesage himself did the miniatures. 
When we finally set off, Louis’s eyes were 
bright with: certainty of success; for who 
would dare to engage in rivalry with the 
King?” 

“Come, come, du Plessis, finish the tale. 
You dre straining the budding nonchalance 
of de Mailly here to an alarming degree.” 

Richelieu shrugged. “ We started, madame 
following at a little distance, though half a 
dozen ladies rode. After a quarter of an hour 
we got sight of the anima!, and de Sauvré 
fired at it, but missed. By the manner with 
which his Majesty sat his horse, as we raced 
along to gain on the beast, we all knew that 
our shots must go astray to-day. Gradually 
the King drew away from the rest of us, and 
we reined the horses a little. That is, all 
but one of us played good courtier. That one 
was Claude.” 

“Monsieur, you might dare Satan for a 
lady if you would; but no one should dare the 
King.” 

“Dare the King he did. In five minutes 
all of us were far enough behind to watch, 
while they two— de Mailly and de Bourbon,’ 
gentlemen—were neck and neck among the 
hounds. Presently the Count fired, and— 
missed. I hoped that it was purpose, for he 
did not reload. Then the stag ran through a 
little clearing, so that for fifty yards it was 


look 


She will marry 


a perfect mark. Louis fired, of course, but 
the game kept on. I saw the King throw 
back his head with his gesture of anger. 
Then de Mailly—oh, how couldst thou, 
Claude ‘—drew a pistol from his holster and 
shot. That bullet was made for him. I 
never saw a prettier aim. It went straight 
into the deer’s neck. Another five yards. The 
animal wavered. The King was reloading 
his weapon. Claude was like lightning with 
his hands. Before his Majesty’s gun was 
ready the pistol sounded again, and the beast 
fell.” 

“Good Heaven, Claude! You have done 
badly!” cried Henri, leaning over the table. 

His words were echoed by the rest. 

“But his Majesty permitted you the 
trophy?” drawled d’Epernon, unguardedly. 

“ Permitted, my lord!” exclaimed the young 
man, haughtily; “the gauntlet was not his 
Majesty’s to give.” 

Richelieu laughed. “”’Twas a comedy, gen- 
tlemen; but a dangerous one. Louis was 
suavely furious; madame annoyed and alarm- 
ed, but as indifferent as any coquette should 
be. Claude was charmingly humble and 
amorous. It was I who obtained permission 
for him and myself to retire after luncheon. 
Certainly Louis seemed entirely willing to 
grant it. So together we returned to Ver- 
sailles, dressed there, and came on here. And 
—oh! I had forgot to mention it, but ’twas a 
marked fact that when madame presented her 
left gauntlet to her cousin, the January skies 
instantly began to weep. Now, a question: 
was it from sympathy with the King, or dread 
for the Count de Mailly?” 

“Fear for the Count, du Plessis. 
King needs small sympathy.” 

“Possibly thou’rt right, Baron. Who so 
happy as the King? What does he lack? He 
is a king; he has France for his purse; he 
is as handsome as the Queen is ugly; and the 
most stately woman in Europe inhabits the 
little apartments. What more could he wish?” 

Claude bit his lip and his eyes sparkled 
with anger. 

“ Monsieur de Mailly, you do not eat.” 

“T have finished, Baron.” 

“Soho! I did well not to have a second 
course, then. Now, gentlemen, the toasts. 
Monsieur de Mailly-Nésle, I propose your 
Marquise.” 

“Not his wife, d’Holbach!” 

“You mistake, Monsieur le Duc. 
of Madame de Coigny.” 


The 


I speak 
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“Ah! With pleasure! 
quant madcap.” 

Henri flushed. The lady, whom he deeply 
and sincerely loved, was a far tenderer subject 
with him than his reckless and heartless com- 
panions dreamed of, or could have under- 
stood. But he drank to her without comment, 
and was relieved to find that the conversation 
was straying from her as well as from his 
cousin’s affair. Claude, perhaps, was not so 
well pleased. He was too young a lover, and 
too much in love to rejoice that other women 
were being brought up for discussion; and he 
was too heedless of the delicacy of his position 
to care to contemplate its different aspects 
while the others talked. For, as to the matter 
of royal disfavor, it disturbed him not in the 
least ; rather he looked upon the prospect of it 
as something which should redound to his 
credit in the eyes of her who at present con- 
stituted the single motive of his life. For 
the next twenty minutes, then, he sat over his 
wine, drinking all the toasts, and joining in 
the conversation when Madame de Laura- 
guais, another sister of Henris, was men- 
tioned. But the interest had gone out of his 
eyes. Richelieu marked him silently; d’Hol- 
bach smiled with kindly humor on perceiving 
his preoccupation; and his cousin the Mar- 
quis read his mood with regret. Henri de 
Mailly-Nésle had long since given up any 
hope of control over his sister, the favorite; 
and through a life-long companionship 
Claude had been to him closer than a brother. 
Thus, whatever interest he felt in the latest 
developments of the Count’s rash rivalry with 
the King was all on behalf of the weaker side. 
that of his friend. 

The six gentlemen had not been more than 
twenty minutes over their wine when de 
Gévres finally rose from his chair, and, as 
host for the remainder of the night, made 
suggestion of departure. 

“How shall we cross to my hotel? It 
rains too heavily for riding. Shall we go by 
chair?” 

“By chair, monsieur! Pardieu! 
thought we were citizens to-night. 
walk.” 

“My dear Baron!” expostulated d’Epernon, 
“my surtout would not stand it, I swear to 
you!” 

“A murrain on your surtout!” retorted 
Richelieu. “Baron, I acetompany you on 
foot.” 

“ And I also,” 


She is a most pi- 


I had 


Let us 


added Claude. “TI wish to 


ruin my boots completely. I have given 
Rochard too many things of late.” 

“A bad idea, Count. Pay your servants, 
and they leave you at once; it is such a bour- 
geois thing to do.” 

“ We walk, then?” inquired d’Epernon. “ I 
am sure we must be going to when Monsieur 
de Gévres addresses Monsieur de Mailly upon 
the care of servants. M. le Marquis—your 
servant.” 

Richelieu and the Baron were already at 
the door. D’Epernon and Henri followed. 
There was nothing for it but for the third 
Duke to accept the companionship of the 
Count and prepare to ruin his surtout also. 
As the small party passed out of the door of 
the café, Richelieu called over his shoulder: 

“Your horse is here, Claude. I had mine 
sent to my hotel. Surely you will not attempt 
to ride back to Versailles to-night. Will 
you lodge with me?” 

“Thank you, but Henri will house me, I 
think—will you not, cousin ?” 

“ Certainly, Claude. Madame will searcely 
have any one in my wing to-night, I think; 
though I confess that I have not been there 
for a week.” 

“A ‘bad idea,” muttered Richelieu to the 
Baron. “I kept my ladies in better train- 
ing—-when I had them.” 

It was fifteen minutes’ rapid walk from the 
Procope to the Hétel de Gévres. From the 
Quai des Tournelles the six proceeded to the 
Pont St.-Michel, over the river, across the 
island, and to the new city by the Pont au 
Change, at the east end of which, near the 
Place du Chat, stood the most recent and 
most noted gambling-house in Paris. Three 
or four lanterns, shining dimly through the 
dripping night, lighted the doorways, which 
were open to the weather. Richelieu, d’Hol- 
bach, d’Epernon, and Henri entered together, 
with Claude and de Gévres close behind. It 
was Richelieu who accosted the keeper of the 
house in the entresol; for the owner of the 
place was not desirous of recognition. M. 
Basquinet, discerning that the new-comers 
were of rank, in spite of the fact that they 
came on foot, at once offered a private room. 

“In truth, good cit, d’ye take us for a 
pack of farmers-general? By my marrow, 
I’ve searcely livres enough to grease the dice- 
cup, let alone paying your nobility prices for 
new wine and bad rum. Private room—ha! 
excellent, you tax-collector, excellent, excel- 
lent!” 
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So spake Richelieu, in his favorite badaud, 
in a tone that no dweller in the court of mir- 
acles could have bettered for its purpose. The 
little party smiled covertly at sight of the 
landlord’s crestfallen air, and then the other 
five followed their newly plebeian leader up 
the broad ancestral staircase, leaving behind 
the steady murmur of voices and the chink 
of coin that had reached their ears from the 
chance-machine rooms on either side of the 
hallway. On the second floor were the public 
rooms for played games; on the third, private 
apartments for such as chose to make a re- 
treat of the place. And, in truth, many a 
well-known quarrel had fomented and many 
a desperate duel already been fought, in those 
chambers which had once sheltered the royal 
and noble guests of the family de Gévres. 

The dice-room, the destination of Monsieur 
le Due’s present distinguished company, was 
very large, having once been the ball-room 
of the house. It was well filled by this hour, 
thick with smoke, heavy-aired with the fumes 
ot mulled wine, and alive with the clack of 
the implements of the game and the subdued 
mumur of exclamations and utterances. The 
six gentlemen made their way to a table in 
the far corner of the room, from which the 
door was invisible, and, seating themselves, 
they called at once for the cups, English pipes, 
and English rum. 

“By all means rum,” nodded the Baron 
d’Holbach. “ What other beverage would har- 
monize with this scene? We are surrounded 
by those a step lower than the bourgeois. 


For the time we, also, are lower than the 
bourgeois.” 

“And by to-morrow we shall have still 
stronger means of appreciation,” retorted 


d’Epernon, “ for our heads will feel as that of 
no bourgeois ever did.” 

The rum was brought, however, together 
with dice, and those long-stemmed clay pipes 
of which one broke three or four of an even- 
ing,and but rarely drew more than one mouth- 
ful of smoke from a light. Still imitating 
the manners of those about them, each two gen- 
tlemen played with a single cup, thus doing 
away with any possibility of loaded dice. Un- 
like the common people, however, they used 
no money on the table; perhaps ‘for the sim- 
plest of reasons—that they had no money to 
use. “ Poor as a nobleman, rich as a bour- 
geois” was a common enough expression at 
that day, and as true as such sayings gen- 
erally are. How debts of honor were paid at 
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Versailles none but those concerned ever 
knew. But paid they always were, and that 
within the time agreed upon; and there was 
no newly invented extravagance, no fresh and 
useless method of expenditure for baubles or 
jewelled garments, that every courtier did 
not feel it duty as well as pleasure to indulge 
in at once. For the last twenty-five years 
there had been, as for the next twenty-five 
there would be, a continually increasing cost- 
liness in the mode of court life, and a conse- 
quent diminution in court incomes until the 
end, the end of all things for France’s high- 
est and best, should come upon them with 
merciful, swift fury. 

Each member of the party, this even- 
ing, played him in whose company he had 
walked from the café: de Gévres and the 
Count; Richelieu and d’Holbach; d’Epernon 
and Mailly-Nésle. The three games were in 
marked contrast to those carried on about 
them. Not a word relative to losses or win- 
nings was spoken. The stakes were agreed 
upon almost in whispers; the cubes were rat- 
tled and thrown—once; then again from the 
other side. The differences were noted men- 
tally. Winner and loser .sipped their rum, 
drew at a pipe, and made a new stake. Some- 
times ten minutes would be spent in watch- 
ing the noisy eagerness of men at a neighbor- 
ing table, for that was the chief object in 
their coming to-night. 

The great hall was filled with those of an 
essentially low order. Coarse faces, coarse 
manners, coarse garments, and coarse oaths 
abounded there, though now and again might 
be found a velvet coat, a lace ruffle, and a 
manner badly aped from the supposed ele- 
gancies of the court. A strange and motley 
throng, gathered from all Paris, wherever 
this common vice held men in its grip. 
Here those from the criminal quarters, from 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, from the streets of 
petty shopkeepers and tradesmen, from the lit- 
tle bourgeoisie, came to mingle together, in- 
discriminately, equalized, rendered careless 
of the origin of companions, by their common 
love of the dice. Here were men of all ages, 
from the fierce stripling, who regarded a franc 
as a fortune, to the senile creature, glued to 
his chair, the cubes rattling continually in 
his trembling cup, and the varying luck of 
the evening his life and death. All the pet- 
tiness and some of the nobility to be found 
in mankind were portrayed here, could those 
who had come to study but have read aright. 
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T)’Holbach, the philosopher, doubtless did so, 
for men had been his mental food for many 
years. Nevertheless, he said nothing to Rich- 
elieu of what he discovered here; but took 
snuff when he lost, and puffed at his pipe 
when he won, and cogitated alone among 
those whom he knew so well. 

Time drew on apace and the evening was 
wearing along. There were few arrivals now; 
the rooms were filled, and it was too early 
for departure. M. de Gévres was wishing, 
possibly, that the hours would hurry a lit- 
tle, for he was losing heavily to Claude. 
Nevertheless he gave no sign of discomfort, 
and even interrupted the Count’s purposeful 
pauses to continue the game. Just as de 
Mailly shook for a stake of five hundred livres 
two people, gentlemen by dress, entered the 
room. Claude threw high. The Duke, with 
an inward exclamation of anger, gently re- 
ceived the cup. He shook with perfect non- 


chalanee, and finally dropped the ivory 
squares delicately before him. 
“Bravo, Monsieur de Gévres, you have 


thrown well!” 

The Duke started to his feet. His example 
was speedily followed by the rest of the party, 
who, after bowing with great respect, stood 
looking in amazement at the new-comer. His 
companion, who was bareheaded, remained a 
little behind, grinning good-naturedly at the 
gamesters. Richelieu spoke first. * 

“Indeed, your Maj—” 

“ Pardon, du Plessis, the Chevalier Mélot.” 

“Your pardon, sire. You take us by sur- 
prise.” 

“ Has any suffered from the shock ?” 

“T, sire, I think, since your coming has 
turned my luck,” remarked Claude, with the 
double meaning in his words perfectly appar- 
ent to every one there. 

“Um — yes, I had thought Monsieur de 
Gévres must win with eleven. Come, gentle- 
men, add two to your party, and forget, for 
the evening, as he will do, the unimpeach- 
able propriety of Monsieur de Berryer.”* 

De Berryer laughed, and drew two more 
chairs to the table. 

“Do not stand,” continued the King. 
am merely Chevalier, to-night.” 

Louis seated himself beside Richelieu, with 
whom he evinced a desire to speak privately. 
IY’Holbach, perceiving this with his usual 
tact, began at once to entertain the rest of 
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* The chief of police, and a favorite companion of the 
King. 


the company with an anécdote concerning 
d’Alembert and Voltaire. Immediately the 
King turned to his favorite courtier. 

“De Mailly came straight to Paris with 
you to-day ?” 

“We rode to Versailles first, sire; changed 
our clothes there, and came hither at once.” 

“And now the truth, Richelieu. I will 
brook nothing less. He did not see madame 
after he left the hunt?” 

The Duke opened his eyes. 
Madame de Chateauroux with you. 
not seen her since.” 

The King drew a deep breath. “She left 
the hunting party half an hour after you, 
knowing that it was not in my power to fol- 
low her. I feared it was to join—him. I 
have left everything to make sure of his 
whereabouts. The fellow drives me mad.” 

While Louis spoke a gleam came into the 
Duke’s eyes. He smiled slightly, and said, 
with a nod toward de Berryer, and that dar- 
ing which was permitted to him alone, “ Your 
Majesty brought a lettre de cachet in some 
one else’s pocket ?” 

Louis looked slightly nonplussed. He 
shrugged, however, as he answered: “ No let- 
tre de cachet will be used.” Then, as the 
laughter from the Baron’s table subsided, the 
King addressed the party: “ We will not stop 
your game, my friends. In fact—in fact, I 
will myself play one of you.” 

“And which of us is to be so honored, 
Chevalier?” inquired d’Epernon. 

“It is a difficult choice, I confess. How- 
ever, choice must be. Monsieur le Comte, will 
you try three turns with me?” 

There was a little round of glances as 
Claude bowed, murmuring appreciation of 
the honor. 

“ The dice, then!” cried the King. “ Riche- 
lieu, your cup. We will play with but one.” 

“ And he who throws twice best shall win?’ 
repeated the Duke. 

“ Yes.” 

“What are 
Baron, gently. 

Claude’s heart sank, while his cousin dared 
not allow his sympathy to appear. It was fre- 
quently ruinous work, this gaming with a 
king; and the revenues of the younger branch 
of the house of de Mailly were not great. 

“The stakes,” returned Louis, with a long 
glance at his opponent, “shall be, on my 
side,” he threw back his cloak, unbuttoned 
a plain surtout, and, from his ruffles, unfast- 
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the stakes?” inquired the 
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ened a diamond star of great value—* this.” 
He placed it upon the table. 

There was a little, regular murmur of con- 
ventional admiration. Claude bit his lip 
thoughtfully. “And mine?” he asked, look- 
ing squarely at the King. 

Louis coughed, and waved one hand with 
a gesture of deprecation at the question. 
“ Yours should not be so large. We play to the 
goddess of chance. You—um—ha—you won, 
to-day, a certain gauntlet of white leather; a 
simple thing, but it will do. I will play this 
for that. You see the odds are favorable to 
you.” 

Claude flushed scarlet, and not a man at 
the table moved. “ The gauntlet was a gage, 
sire.” 

“We play for it,” was the reply. 

The Count glanced round the circle, néting 
each face in turn. Baron d’Holbach was en- 
gaged with snuff. The other faces, except- 
ing only de Berryer’s, were blank. But Riche- 
lieu’s eyes met those of Claude, and the head 
of the King’s favorite gentleman shook, ever 
so slightly, at the rebellion in the Count’s 
face. Then, very slowly, de Mailly unfasten- 
ed his coat, and drew from its place the glove 
ot Madame de Chateauroux. He laid it on 
the table beside the star. 

“We play!” cried his Majesty, smiling, as 
he seized the leathern cup. He shook well, 
and dropped the dice vigorously before him. 

“Seven!” cried the company. It was four 
and three. 

Claude received the implements from the 
King’s hands, tossed, and threw. 
“ Eight!” the return. 

and five. 

The King bit his lip, and hastily played 
again. The cubes stared up at him impudent- 
ly. One was a three, the other a one. No 
one spoke, for Louis frowned. 

Claude was very sober but very composed 
as he tried his second chance. It seemed that 
he could not but win. The courtiers hung 
quietly on the play. When the cup was lifted 
from the dice there was a series of exclama- 
tions. Claude himself laughed a little, and 


was It was three 
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the King drew a long sigh of relief. Two and 
one had de Mailly thrown. 

It was Henri who voiced the general in- 
terest. “ You are even,” he said, quietly. 

The King suddenly rose to his feet, “ Not 
for long!” he exclaimed. For some seconds 
he rattled the dice in the box, not attempting 
to conceal his palpable nervousness. When 
the black spots which lay uppermost were 
finally counted, a smile broke over the royal 
lips. Ten points he had made this time. 

De Mailly, who had also risen, looked at 
them for a second with compressed lips, but 
did not hesitate in his throw. Like de Gévres, 
he dropped the squares before him with point- 
ed delicacy. Then he stepped quietly back 
with a throb at his heart but no change in his 
face. Not a courtier spoke. 

“We will play again!” cried the King, 
loudly, for they were, indeed, no longer even. 
Monsieur de Mailly had thrown six and six. 

“Pardon, your Majesty,” said Claude, in 
reply to the King’s voiced desire. “I could 
not play against France and hope to win, 
though by but a single point. Therefore I 
beg that you will spare my humiliation and 
accept the gauntlet as proof of your gracious 
forgiveness of my daring.” 

At this Richelieu looked open-faced ap- 
proval upon the Count; and de Gévres and 
d’Epernon, who had been roused from their 
ordinary state of ennui by the pretty comedy 
played before them, glanced at each other 
with appreciation of so excellent an act of 
courtiership. 

“ Monsieur le Comte, if I accept your gen- 
erosity it must only be on condition that, as 
gauge of my esteem for you, and our mutual 
good-will, you wear this star. Permit me to 
fasten it upon your coat.” 

The small ceremony over, and the light of 
royal favor glittering in the candle-rays over 
the Count de Mailly’s heart, his Majesty, with 
tender touch, took up the coveted gauntlet, 
put it inside his embroidered waistcoat, and 
placing his hand on de Berryer’s shoulder, 
bowed a good-night to the party. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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FIRST 
N a somewhat prolonged ex- 
perience as a teacher—not an 
“ educator,” as it is getting to 
be the practice to say, but 
plain teacher—I have 
times had occasion to lift my 
eves from the desk and to throw a glance into 
the homes of my pupils. 

In city life this is not an easy thing to do. 
Away from the city, in a quiet neighborhood. 
one may follow a boy or girl home and get 
the bearings. It is possible to know some- 
thing of the antecedents of the little mind 
one is training; not alone to see the father’s 
lineaments expressed in the features, and the 
mother’s tenderness that so often lies behind 
the boy’s tears, but to get a trait or two 
located farther back in an easy-tempered 
grandfather who staid at home in war-time, 


some- 





or in one of a more excitable organization 
who, as Solon Shingle used to say, “ fit into 
the Revolution.” 

These are glimpses such as, in. a country 
neighborhood, may be easily had by one who 
is aiming to find the path over which some 
small pair of legs has reached the school- 
There will be found to be a 
travelled path of some kind, and on the line 
of it, in every case, have sprung some pretty 
blossoms which the child has plucked, or 
blossoms the reverse of pretty. These, 
whether lovely or unlovely, have entered into 
the child’s mental life and are not to be 
ignored. The path will not easily be changed 
for a better or for a worse; and the ‘prudent 
parent, as well as the wise teacher, will begin 
the process of education with this thought in 
mind: that the ancestors have had the biggest 
share in the making of thes little soul which 
is now knocking at the door; that the soul is 
not to be rudely pushed from the ancestral 
procession. 

We call it “ nature ”—this share which has 
come to the child by inheritance. Nature, or 
the thing “born” with the child, and which 


house door. 


has got to tussle with and be fostered or 
hindered by the nature outside—external 
nature and the other human inheritances 
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that are housed across the street in what a 
poet has called the “ handsome dust.” 

The problem in education lies in finding 
these innate tendencies, and, if they are not 
good, in deflecting them little by little, until 
they become better tendencies; adjusting the 
little souls to the fresher, cleaner, more habit- 
able little bodies which the physician and the 
business prudence of the father are going to 
make possible. 

As I look up from my desk and take an ocea- 
sional glance into the homes of my boys, my 
first thought, therefore, is: How far have th« 
parents got hold of the primary fact that this 
particular child is their child, with the health 
of mind and body which they have given 
it, with the peculiarities of a temperament 
which is a combination of theirs? If the 
mother is of high mood and the father low, 
or the reverse, neither parent will at first 


quite understand certain moral eruptions 
which will presently appear in the child. 


Until they have with some care compared 
notes, neither will be quite competent to say 
what mixture of repairing bitter juices is 
needed. 

If it is the mother, for instance, who is of 
the strict Pilgrim conscience, and whose an- 
cestors landed on Plymouth Rock, while the 
father comes of ancestors on whom Plymouth 
Rock should have landed, but did not, then, 
in the clash of misunderstandings at tho 
family fireside, the little fellow with a 
reguish, tender, wistful face, who is standing 
at the school-house door, is likely to be to me 
the subject of much thought and anxiety. I 
may never know quite what is the inherit- 
ance in the child-brain and nerves that I am 
wrestling with. Too often I do know that 
father and mother are taking turns in the 
training of the child, and that a confusion 
exists in the little mind as to what it should 
do; that between two standards of correct 
action at home the boy has set up a standard 
of his own. If I have access to that home, I 
ought to search for my hat, take my silver- 
headed cane, and direct my afternoon walk 
to that front door. I do not always do the 
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whole duty of man, but if I did, I should 
make my compliments to the lady mother, 
and, with all the courtesy I could muster, 
say: 

“ Madam, there is a good deal of the father 
in that boy. Be gentle with it, as you have 
been gentle with the father. Keep your own 
standard of education as a thing to work up 
to, but don’t hurry. Watch out, but don’t 
interfere when you can persuade yourself not 
to. Even use some force with that swift hand 
of yours and with that eloquent tongue, to 
keep. hand and tongue out of mischief. The 
black eye brought home. yesterday by your 
Precious Darling was got, it is true, in a 
street fight with a bad boy. Don’t keep Dar- 
ling altogether out of the street in conse- 
but to-morrow sacrifice your after- 
noon.tea or the meeting of the High Powers 
Mission Society, and take Precious into a 
better street, where lives another manly little 
fellow of more discretion. 


quence, 


“Tt is true again that your dear boy said he 
was going to be a detective like Nick Carter. 
Don’t worry over that. He isn’t going to be 
a detective, if you put him upon some better 
adventure winter evenings—some voyage of 
discovery like Nansen’s. But don’t say 
much about that last volume of the popular 
detective which you found on his elder 
brother’s table. and don’t surreptitiously put 
the volume on a high shelf. He will be helped 
out of a good deal of such experience by the 
lift your Plymouth ancestry will give him. 
Above all things, use 


too 


gentle measures, as I 
said before, with the father’s part in him.” 

If I did the full duty of man—which I 
seldom do—I should say this to the mother; 
but to the father I should be likely to say: 
“Sir, you know that strain in your blood 
which—well, don’t apologize to me for it, 
and don’t condemn it apologetically in the 
presence of your son, while you still leugh 
pleasantly over it in the smoking-room, and 
make it the theme of agreeably regretful 
reminiscences your friends. It is 
there as a stain—not altogether lovely; and 
you are altogether lovely to your son at his 
present age. The very stain, which you got 
from a long line of ancestors, and are not 
wholly to blame for—say as little about it as 
you ean. If in his sensitive, affectionate soul 
it gets attached to you, it will not appear as 
a stain, and neither his mother nor his Sun- 
day-school teacher will be able to put it into 
the Decalogue as a thing forbidden. You 
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-an’t afford to let him start life handicapped 
by his affections. There is that quiet sin- 
cerity in the mother which, along with her 


girlish beauty, so attracted you in the 
eighties. Make your boy proud of it. Help 
it to do its perfect work on his mind. Say 


little, but watch him closely, and see to it 
that you put him under protection of that 
saving and bright honesty.” 

The ease might of course be reversed, if I 
found in the home an old-fashioned, highly 
honest father who would sacrifice a bale of 
wool rather than sell a tainted sheep, and a 
giddy mother who wants to buy all the gay 
cloaks she sees pictured in the pages of this 
magazine. 

In either case, I should say to them both: 
“ Work together, with the child. Unite upon 
your strong qualities, if you can, but don’t 
lash the child with either whip or tongue for 
showing tendencies which you recognize as 
your gift to him.” 

Then I should take my hat and cane and 
continue my walk to the hills, or perhaps, as 
I do to-day, to the long sunny city wharves, 


where I find fourteen fishermen who have 
been patiently casting lines all the afternoon, 
and have secured among them two very 


diminutive tommyeod. 

And I should moralize thus: 

These fishermen are pursuing a somewhat 
unremunerative but harmless sport, chiefly 
because they remember how divinely pleasant 
fishing was in their youth, on the banks of 
the Clyde or Po or the Merrimac. Life is a 
hard grind to them now, striped with unlove- 
liness. They wear the prison uniform, and 
this is their escape from it, their dreamland, 
where they can forget themselves away upon 
the hills from whose summits once there were 
sunsets visible, or into green valleys where 
the tinkle of brooks was an audible music. 
For some hours they are not at all conscious 
of the grimy clothes they wear or the ill- 
smelling pipes they smoke. They have bought 
bait at the fish-tackle stores—dry, shrunk 
worms—and they will take home and make a 
meal of the tommycod, if they have one, 
despite the slimy fact that the tommycod 
has butted his head against a long mile of 
city piers. 

Their thoughts are back in youth, among 
home scenes, when the bait was the pictu- 
resque grasshopper on a sunny August after- 
noon, and the game was the speckled trout, 
almost divine in his origin up the mountains 
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A certain dull joy has taken possession of 
these homely fishermen—a joy vaguely trace- 
able to summer days by the Merrimac, the 
Po, or the Clyde. 

If they are loafers, the merchant also is at 
times a loafer. The railroad president sits in 
his office on wet days, idly humming a catch 
of his youth. I too like to stand the 
wharves and take the glint of sunset on that 
pile of yellow sand which I know well has 
lately come down from the hill-sides far up 
the river. 

The glint, like the electric spark, sets a 
thousand memories aflash, and lights the way 
to childhood and to what was memorable 
there. 

In my revery, if I continue to moralize, 
it is on the immense value in a long life of 
good and pleasing impressions such as it 
is in the power of every mother and father 
to leave on the hearts and in the brains of 
their children. It is, in the home life, worth 
a good deal of self-restraint and study, to 
make the impression so uniformly shining 
and beautiful that all the memories of child- 
hood shall be a source of mental rest and 
recreation, even as far on as old age; to make 
the child remember his fathet and mother 
and the days of his youth in so wholesome a 
way that he will go back to them, not as the 
prodigal son, in rags, a wistful searcher for 
the fatted calf, but as Aeneas in the old story 
returned, strong and manly, to take his old 
father on his shoulders, if necessary, out of a 
burning Troy. 

The first essential in this true home-build- 
ing I take to be an agreement by the father 
and mother as to what are the inherited vir- 
tues and deformities in the child-mind; and 
the ne-.t, as to which parent is best fitted to 
take the leading part in this training, and 
how the other parent may rightly supplement 
the work. A contributory acquaintance, first 
of all, with the problem, and then agreement 
as to the best method of treating it. A single- 
headed police force in the family is a prime 
requisite. 

Absolute knowledge and perfect agreement 
are both out of the question in this pre- 
millennial stage of the world, yet some ap- 
proach to both is always possible. In the ab- 
sence of the perfect in knowledge and the 
frictionless in agreement, good temper and 
hopefulness are the essentials to be struggled 
for with prayer and with considerable fasting 
and other self-restraint. 
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‘But whichever is eventually assigned the 
task of guiding the child may take courage 
in the thought that no complete plan of train- 
ing, or theory of training, is required against 
the morrow. 

A dozen systems of education will be offer- 
ed before breakfast—all to be set aside cour- 
teously, but firmly; all to be put away on a 
high shelf. By-and-by there may be some 
use for them. 

Nature has laid out a course of training 
for this particular child—if only the course 
can be discovered. Her plan is to be mas- 
tered slowly, a little every day, with such in- 
telligence as earnest thinking may bring to 
bear, and with good promise of reasonable 
success, if her way is not misinterpreted and 
obstructed, 

The study grows to be a delightful daily 
task, when one has fairly entered upon it 
and has learned how helpful Nature is, and 
what a warm friendship she soon establishes 
with a cheerful assistant. I am sure, if I 
were a mother. I should much enjoy sitting 
within the shadow of the porch and watching 
my child, as, behind a hoop, she learns the 
properties of the circle, or, in wild pastures, 
absorbs the seven prismatic colors from 
flowers. There is little for the mother to do, 
except to have the hoop handy and the pas- 
tures near. 

The highest art in teaching lies in one’s 
making friends with Nature, not in obtru- 
sively forcing Nature to act as instructress 
before she is ready. 

As it is the physician’s first business to 
remove obstructions in the system, and his 
second to keep recuperative supplies handy, 
so it is the business of the good teacher to 
wait on Nature humbly, to remove obstacles, 
and with due courtesy to run for supplies. 
This quick handiness with supplies is of the 
utmost importance, and it is a chief function 
in a good trainer. 

I wish not to be vague as to what I mean 
when I say “ Nature,” but it is difficult not 
to be so. Nature, as I like to use the word, 
means so much besides external nature as 
we see it. We say that it is “natural” for 
the boy to fly kites in the spring-time, say in 
March or April—meaning that in March the 
wind is more continuous and kiteflying pos- 
sible; also meaning that since some one boy 
has observed this fact and learned to act 
upon it, another boy will follow. because it is 
“natural” for boys to act together. So that 
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kite-flying in March has become habitual, 
and it may be said almost to be a law of 
Nature that kite-flying energies shall in our 
Northern climate be concentrated on the 
month of March. 

If the mother is an intelligent handmaid 
of Nature, she will have observed this fact, 
and will have a kite ready in March and not 
on the 25th of December. There are many 
things conspiring to make this one natural 
act. Far back in the ancestral history of the 
boy’s mind it became agreeable to him to see 
something high up in the clouds which he 
has himself put there. It is no longer reason- 
ed out by him; it has become instinctive to 
wish to see a kite among the clouds and to 
have a hand in putting it there. Observation 
and the habit of other boys have fixed upon 
the month of March—we will say March— 
for the act. The instinct is so pronounced 
and the desire so urgent that the boy will 
himself make the kite and acquire the art of 
kite-making, if this dear handmaid of Nature, 
the mother, does not buy the services of a 
carpenter too soon. Her boy will make a bad 
kite with bad tools, if this well-meaning but 
unwise handmaid will not supply him with 
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good tools and a shop; but he will never 
make a good kite, except under compulsion 
of necessity—that is, the carpenter not at 
home that day—or any kite at all in Decem- 
ber, when no other boy is flying kites. 

I trust this illustration, with the thousand- 
fold application it admits of, will make clear 
what I mean when I say that Nature must be 
given the first hand-in everything, while the 
handmaiden sits by with observant faculties 
alert and ready hand and foot. Kite-mak- 
ing can, by act of Providence, be learned in 
all its branches in the month of March, and 
with great difficulty in December. The kites 
that are made and flown in the month of 
March, under the mother’s eye, will stay up 
all one’s life and have the mother’s smile on 
them and the smile of Heaven. 

This is the Nature I would have the mother 
get her eye upon and follow evening and 
morning. It is at first a service, presently a 
delight, and in the end an exceeding great re- 
ward comes of it. In this larger definition, 
as well as in the narrower meaning of the 
poet: 

Nature never-did betray 
The heart that loved her. 
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FORSAKEN 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


I that was blithe erewhile, 


Dreaming the world a lovely lotus isle, 
Am one for whom the sun hath lost its smile. 


There was a garden-place 


Wherein, methought, there blossomed every grace 


That man might crave t 


And ah, the golden store 


Of heart’s-ease that it brought me! 


» look upon,—her face! 


That is o’er, 


Since otherward ’tis turned for evermore. 


I shall go down the years, 


Groping through sterile hopes and crowding fears, 
To darkling solitude too deep for tears. 
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BY GEORGE 
PICTURE familiar to our 
i childhood represented a dog 


that, in attempting to seize 
the reflection of a bone which 
he carried in his mouth, lost 
the bone itself. Of course, no 
one believes that any dog, outside of a book 
of fables, ever did such a thing. Dogs—in 
common with all the “inferior” animals— 
are too practical for that. Had the artist 
been a dog, we may be sure—and with greater 
justice—that the dupe of self-illusion would 
have been given the human form. At what 
stage, we wonder, of the stock destined to 
culminate in lordly man, arose the unique and 
fateful idiosynerasy that imputed reality to 
the phantoms of imagination / 





MEDIAEVAL METHODS 


A quite justifiable gratitude to those who, 
in medieval cloisters, labored — however 
feebly—to preserve the written legacy of a 
brighter past, should no longer blind us to 
the fact that existing educational methods 
labor under the defects of their origin in 
these ecclesiastical institutions. 

A doubt is arising in many minds whether 
the sedentary and bookish routine of the 
school-room comprises for children of any 
age, either in town or country, the whole or 
even the better half of a real education. Of 
like tenor is the belief of Dr. G. T. W. Pat- 
rick, that “The healthy child is, naturally, 
exceedingly active in waking hours, the action 
being of the vigorous kind involving the 
larger members. Hence, we can understand 
that, of all the ways in which a young child 
may receive instruction, that through the 
printed book pre-eminently unsuitable. 
Mathematics, in every form (dealing not with 
real things, but with abstractions), is a study 
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conspicuously ill-fitted to the child-mind. 
The young child, like primitive man, is ear- 
minded. Instruction should reach him 
through the spoken words of the living 
teacher, not through the cold medium of a 
printed book. Exclusion of books from grades 
where they have no rightful place opens the 
way for far more timely and appropriate sub- 
jects, such as nature-studies, garden-work, 
cooking, singing, and play.” 

The changing attitude of enlightened 
opinion on the subjects here treated is bear- 
ing fruit in the handicraft exercises in the 
more progressive city and suburban schools, 
in the United States experiment stations, and 
in the State agricultural colleges. There are 
many other evidences of the desirability of a 
closer touch with nature, and of the absolute 
necessity alike of bodily soundness and some 
intelligent preparation for the practical duties 


of life. Numerous communications have 
reached the writer testifying both to the great 
need and to the non-existence of such 
methods in American country schools. Pro- 


fessor Nellie S. Kedzie, of Bradley Institute, 
Illinois, in a recent letter says: “I do not 
know of any country school where such work 
as you inquire about is done. I know of 
many where, in my judgment, it should be 
done. 

“T have taught in country schools, and 
I most thoroughly believe that every country 
school should teach the girls sewing and some 
cooking, and should teach the boys horti- 
culture in the broad sense that includes a 
little gardening, and some agriculture, with 
the care of trees and plants.” 

It is authoritatively stated that every rural 
and village school in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Denmark has now its plot of gar- 
den-ground, and is conducted under a legally 
enforeed programme of industrial and nature 
training, and that Austria, Hungary, Sweden, 
Germany, and Russia, already, at the date of 
last reports, collectively had not less than 43,- 
670 elementary schools thus equipped, with 
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an evident purpose of universal adoption. 
By the close of the year 1898, France alone 
had upward of 28,000 primary schools, each 
with its garden and being subject to obliga- 
tory instruction in rural industries. An as- 
sumption of 10,000 in Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark collectively (and omitting Switzer- 
land and other countries known to have adopt- 
ed these methods, but not yet reported with 
sufficient particularity for quotation), gives a 
total of 81,670 sehool gardens for the nine 
European countries above enumerated. 

The system adopted and successfully ap- 
plied at the rural town of Péssneck, in Thu- 
ringia—the birthland of Froebel—is selected 
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FARM SCHOOL 
as a typical European application of the 
methods in question. To match this Euro- 
pean example, we would prefer to cite an ap- 
plication of the methods to some one Amer- 
ican school, but, in default of a 
known instance of such, an excellent suburb- 
an school garden, located at the city of Day- 
ton, Ohio, is presented. A valuable feature 
of each of the establishments referred to is a 
piece of ground subdivided in numerous plots 
or beds for the independent use and behoof 
of as many individual pupils. Alike in both 
establishments, the cropping and care of each 
bed is left as much as possible to the pupil’s 
own devices, and the entire product goes 


country 
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to the worker. This freedom of action and 
this ownership of the usufrwet, coupled with 
a system of prizes for the best kept and most 
productive beds, have proved admirably effec- 
tive in the development of individual charac- 
ter and self-helpfulness. In each place the 
management.assumes the expense and direc- 
tion of all such preliminary and general work 
as selection, purchase, survey, and prepara- 
tion of the ground, and the construction 
of roads, fences, and buildings. In each place 
all necessary seeds, bulbs, tubers, etc., are 
supplied to the pupils free of charge, Day- 
ton even furnishing the tools and employ- 
ing an experienced gardener, who, as occa- 
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sion requires, instructs the pupils in methods 
of planting, ete. Similarly, some familiarity 
with the theory and practice of gardening, 
and aptness in imparting the same, are re- 
quired of every Péssneck tutor; and to each is 
assigned a special bed which he is expected 
to cultivate as a pattern for his class. Alike 
in the European and in the American 
establishment, all primary classes above 
the very youngest are eligible, and each 
—season and weather permitting—has certain 
school-hours definitely set apart for garden- 
work. At Dayton these hours are from 7 to 9 
\.M., and 4 to 6 p.m.; and at Péssneck from 
5 to 7 p.m. Up to the present time at Day- 
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CHILDREN AT WORK IN A SCHOOL GARDEN. 


ton, boys only are eligible as garden pupils. 
At Péissneck, on the contrary, not only are 
girls freely admitted, but they greatly out- 
number the boy gardeners. 

Along with the above-noted and other simi- 
larities,. it is not surprising that such inde- 
pendent ventures among dissimilar peoples, 
traditions, and environments, should present 
some notable discrepancies, such, for example, 
as the unequal relations of the boy and girl 
pupils to garden-work. While in each estab- 
lishment the ground is mainly taken up by 
the individual beds, at Péssneck a desire to 
promote a study of botany is distinctly more 
apparent. A marked disparity appears in the 
size of the individual allotment, that at Péss- 
neck and that at Dayton being, respectively, 
21% and 33 square yards. In number of gar- 
déen-pupils, the two schools greatly differ, 
Péssneck having quite 600, and Dayton 50 or 
less. 

The cost of establishment and maintenance 
of a school garden would obviously depend 
on the size, the location, and the number and 
kind of equipments for the selected garden- 
plot; and on the pecuniary, industrial, cli- 
matic, and other characteristics of the indi- 
vidual district. Under the American polity, 
each respective State would be the judge as 
to when, if at all, to adopt the system, and, 
if adopted, in what manner it shall be carried 
into practical effect. On the same prin- 
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ciple of “ home rule,” more or less discretion 
would inhere in each and every county and 
even in every school precinct. The several 
powers, prerogatives, and interests—national, 
State, and district—would imply a corre- 
sponding obligation of each of these political 
units to contribute, in equitable proportion, 
to the installation and the first year’s work- 
ing expenses. In a majority of the States, 
adoption and the mode of carrying into effect 
may be left in some measure to each locality, 
which, on reaching a prescribed minimum ex- 
penditure, would be entitled to demand pay- 
ment of the State’s pro-rata contribution. In 
event of a Congressional appropriation, each 
State, on furnishing proofs of required prog- 
ress, would in turn be recouped from the na- 
tional Treasury in its proper share of the 
appropriated fund. For such action, existing 
Federal proceedings in aid of experiment 
stations and the various State agricultural 
colleges would serve both as guide and prece- 
dent. The district would not be expected to 
bear the entire burden of the equipment, be- 
cause the State itself, and in a less but im- 
portant degree the entire country, would be 
benefited. The obligations of district, State, 
and nation might be respectively represented 
by the numbers 3, 2, and 1. Neither district. 
State, nor country would be in the least im- 
poverished, because every dollar would merely 
pass—so to speak—from right to left hand, 
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within its own borders. The expenditure 
(nearly all of which would take the form of 
a permanent and productive investment) 
would be much less than the customary an- 
nual disbursements for public-school pur- 
To secure discharge of the more 
versatile and difficult tutorial duties, a higher 
average of tutorial salary will undoubtedly 
become necessary, as experience proves in 
Europe. But in respect to this necessity, can 
we not say, with Clara Conway, “ No gift 
in the power of the State is too rare or pre- 
cious for the child in its keeping, and no ex- 
pense too great for the process of prepara- 
tion for American citizenship. The State 
owes it to the child, and to itself through the 
school, not only to provide the necessary 
means, but to furnish also the teacher, wise 
by natural fitness and skilled by the best 
training of the schools.” 

The estimate given below—predicated on 
an assumed available fund of $5000—is in- 
tended as suggestive, merely; not as a hard 
and fast prescription for either kind or num- 
ber of subjects for apportioned expenditures. 
Under a hypothetical expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 for a school-garden installation co- 
extensive with the United States, the as- 
sumed fund ($5000) say for a populous and 
fairly thriving rural population with 600 
school-garden pupils, is the supposed mean 
of a multitude of extremely diverse school 
levies the country over 
ranging, perhaps, all 
the way from $300 to 
$20,000. It is thought 
that every equipment 
however small, should, 
at least, include a 
pupils’ garden in 
severalty open to all 
the children, and (for 
girls) a class in cook- 
ery. 


poses. 


Following is a sug- 
gested distribution of 
a $5000 fund for six 
hundred _ school - gar- 
den pupils: 

1. School garden: 
Purchase, survey, prep- 
aration, twelve acres 


at $250—$3000. 2. } 


Six hundred _indi- 
vidual garden beds, 
and maintenance of 
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same to end of first year—$400. 3. Depart- 
ment of domestic science: Ceoking and table 
service, hygiene, ete.—$400. 4. Vineyard: 
Poultry, bees, sericulture, etc., and incidenta! 
expenses—$200. 5. Nursery: Dwarf fruit- 


trees, berries, cereals, pot and medicinal 
herbs—$300. 6. Dairy: Creamery, pasture, 
stabling, ete., and aquatic life—$300. 7. 


Heat, water, ventilation: Plunge and spray 
baths, watering-kit—$200. 8. Edifices: Con- 
servatory, forcing-pits, work-shed, and aspara- 
gus, etc.—$200. Total expenditures, plant 
and maintenance to end of first year— 
$5000. 

There are many reasons why every rural 
district should have its school garden. At 
no period of life—especially of country- 
school life—is sound sense in educational 
methods so important as in the plastic stages 
of early childhood. Methods following the 
natural order, in which training of hand, 
ear, and eye take precedence of mental de- 
velopment, are open doors of usefulness un- 
known to the school-room routine. The fact 
that the life-work of nine-tenths of our rural 
population is, necessarily, rather manual 
than strongly intellectual, makes its proper 
direction, in the earliest school years, of all 
the more vital necessity alike to themselves, 
individually, and to the community at large. 

Time taken up in the sedentary and book- 
ish routine of the school-room rather than 
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in preparation for the avocations of country 
life, is objectionable, alike for hygienic, 
moral, and social reasons; and quite notably 
because of its tendency to beget a distaste, 
or contempt even, for those very avocations. 
Methods that make country life, and espe- 
cially country-school life, more attractive and 
profitable, may be hoped to restore and main- 
tain the proper ratio of rural to city popula- 
tion. The demand for competent and ade- 


quately paid teachers for such schools will 
and 
not only to the 
stations, but to 
in addition to 
considerations, 


manifestly broaden the usefulness of, 
give an added “ reason-to-be ” 
United States experiment 
the State colleges. If, 
specified educational 


the 
the 


movement should result in putting a stop to 
the, at present, unchecked wreckage of fertile 
land by improper tillage, such a consum- 
mation would, of itself, justify the proposed 
expenditures a hundredfold. In the school 
garden the pupils, by methods that lie at the 
root of all human progress, come to take a 
pride and delight in their co-operation in 
productive industry, and have their innate 
capacities developed im ways undreamt of 
in the stuffy and repressive school-room. 
“They learn to practise mutual and self 
helpfulness, and are brought into close and 
sympathetic touch with Mother Nature, 
under methods which make for good citizen- 
ship in the economic life of the nation.” 
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BY CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


Own snowbound hinges January’s portals 


Swing open, and I fain would straightway see 


On the new year’s untrodden way some token 


Of what it bears to me. 


jut to my straining sight no sign is offered 


Of what will be—only gray skies and low, 


And boughs that mourn and weary birds ahungered; 


Father, may I not know? 


Then, answering, into my soul’s still chambers 


Steal the sweet memories of the Christmas-tide: 


Shall I not trust His providence whose mercies 


Over His works abide? 
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Y DEAR PUPILS,—As I see 
many a drooping head and 
many a pallid cheek, as your 
enthusiasm, too, is waning, I 
have invited you all to a five- 
o'clock tea. 

On this occasion I can once more give you 
good advice and, as you have always wished 
me to do, rehearse some of my experiences. 
So sit down comfortably about the tea-table, 
and lend me your ears. 

The lasting, the only joy rewarding my ear- 
nest artistic endeavor is your attachment, 
your love, your confidence. Your progress, 
too, as also the consciousness that through my 
instruction you have laid the foundation of 
an artistic life, is my sole reward, my single 
durable delight. May a grateful dolce far 
niente greet you from the first hour of your 
holiday spell! Mental effort, especially for 
those that are not used to it from childhood, 
exhausts body and soul, and as you have never 
studied more earnestly, more steadfastly, than 
under my direction, may fresh air, balmy 
meadows, and shady woods bring you as many 
benefits as did beating time, thumbing gram- 
mars, and writing translations. One wish I 
have to express: that you persuade your par- 
ents not to shorten your term of study. The 
study of singing exacts much more time than 
does that of an instrument. Unfortunately, 
the great majority of people will not under- 
stand this, and believe that, equipped with 
good lungs, an attractive appearance, and a 
sound voice, a singer has little or nothing to 
learn. It is real grief for a teacher when a 
gifted, ambitious pupil is called away before 
her studies are completed. 

When you write home, urge your friends 
and acquaintances not to quit their families 
until they are certain to be able to pursue 
their studies, whatever these may be, to the 
end. Mediocrity is a chain that one drags, 
like a galley slave in fetters, through life. 
But, changing the theme, I will now speak to 
you of -the artistic delights that this week 
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brought me. I attended a performance of 
Giuck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris” at the Opéra 
Comique. The music of this opera is grand, 
impressive, simple, and goes straight to the 
heart. The voices are not oppressed by too 
mighty orchestration or wearied by exces- 
sive exertion. One can see that Gluck took 
into consideration the possibilities of the 
human Although Mme. Caron, who 
represented Iphigenia, possesses now but little 
voice, she charmed the audience through her 
noble song and expressive declamation, and 
through her classical representation as a 
whole. There was no striving after effect, and 
nothing overdone. Her talent is doubly great, 
in that it gathers no aid from her voice. I 
also had opportunities, in two successive con- 
certs at the Chiatelet Theatre, of hearing the 
orchestra of the Vienna Philharmonic Soci- 
ety and the chorus of the Viennese Mianner- 
gesang-Verein. These were indeed sources 
of artistic satisfaction, that made my heart 
leap. The orchestra, under the genial direc- 
tion of Herr Mahler, conductor, and also di- 
rector of the Imperial Opera House in Vien- 
na, did admirable work. Its shading,. its 
precision, its rhythm, were marvellous to note. 
Every performer is an artist. I wept with 
joy like a child, but kept down my tears on 
the day following, when I had to struggle 
again with intonation, time division, expres- 
sion, and so on. Then, indeed, did I come 
down from heaven to earth. I-beseech you, 
my dear children, beat time, and if the Cre- 
ator had given you ten hands, I should bid 
you beat time with all, even if you were in 
danger of hurting them. 


voice. 


Nothing is more 
distressing to the listener than uncertain in- 
tonation or a lack of rhythm. What shall I 
say of the Vienna chorus, of my third day’s 
enjoyment? Once again was my artistic 
sense delighted. One must have heard this 
body of singers to understand my enthusiasm. 
Conductor Kremser is entitled to the warmest 
praise for the admirable expression and the 
management of the voices of these singers. 
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There was neither doubtful intonation nor 
uncertain attack in their performance: all 
was artistic, absolutely perfect. Vienna and 
its artists will live for aye in the memories 
of the Parisians. Ah! children, be more in- 
dustrious, be more earnest, than you have 
been until now, and strive to the 
same perfection. 

When we next meet I shall tell you of the 
Concours de Chant—the singing-examination 
— of the Brussels Conservatory, which takes 
place in the first week of July. 

I hear much that is good in Brussels, and 

what pleases me especially is that all the 
pupils are educated musicians, which unfor- 
tunately is not the case with all the students 
that come to me from abroad. Can a blind 
man be a skilled painter, a deaf person a 
skilled musician? But we have chatted suf- 
ficiently, my young friends: let us say “au 
revoir” and part with a friendly grasp of 
the hand. Chat? you would tarry a little 
longer, and hear from my lips tales of the 
great artists that I once knew intimately, and 
that are now departed, and also the story of 
the public celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the inception of my art life? This 
will make you miss your visit to the Exhibi- 
tion. You insist! well, be it so. I will delve 
into my memories, so that I do not forget 
some of my former friends and that I may 
summon them up in chronological order. 
low many recollections cluster about these 
names, how many artistic joys were given 
me by those great men, that now occupy the 
foremost places in the history of art, and how 
kindly, how encouraging, how helpful were 
all to me, both at the outset and during the 
brightest years of my career! 

Let me with Otto Nicolai, who, 
when I was a young girl and but a mere dil- 
ettante, gave instruction in singing in Vien- 
na. I had before this had lessons, in Frank- 
fort, from several tiresome old spinsters, but 
all of them—I think there were two or three 

drove me, through their ignorance, to such 
despair, that my good mother, yielding to 
my entreaties, suspended my studies. ‘Nicolai 
had become acquainted with my aunt, Baron- 
ess von Ertmann, through her talent as a pi- 
anist and a pupil of Beethoven, and she se- 
lected him to teach me. 

After the first hour’s instruction I discover- 
ed that the great musician knew nothing of 
the female voice. On several tones my attack 
was uncertain, and this discouraged me. My 
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teacher would gladly have helped me, but the 
knowledge was wanting. One day he lost pa- 
tience, and, striking his forehead with his. 
hand, exclaimed: “ My dear young lady, as 
a true artist, I must confess that I under- 
stand nothing, absolutely nothing of voice- 
culture. I will make you study songs, airs, 
and operas: instruct you in regard to intona- 
tion, pronunciation, and declamation, but of 
the training of the voice I repeat, I know 
nothing.” His frankness pleased me. In 
spite of his admission I kept on my studies 
with Nicolai until I left the city, learned all 
the Mozart airs to which my voice was suited, 
as also most of Beethoven’s and Schubert’s 
songs, and then returned home, much disap- 
pointed. Later on, in Frankfort, I was pre- 
sented to Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Having 
sung for him several Lieder, he at once showed 
a lively interest in me. He knew that my 
family was opposed to my artistic projects, 
and thereupon took me under his protection. 
It was Mendelssohn that had me—an insig- 
nificant little dilettante!—sing in the Rhen- 
ish Concert at Dusseldorf. He taught me 
personally an air from Mozart’s “ Titus,” 
“Deh! per questo istante solo,” the 
contralto part in Hiandel’s “Joshua,” and 
several of his songs, and made the perform- 
ance a test as to whether I should continue 
my studies or not. I achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess in Dusseldorf, and thus it came about— 
thanks to my protector and friend—that your 
actual teacher grew into an artist. Mendels- 
sohn’s wife was very beautiful; she had love- 
ly, expressive eyes; people called her “ Saint 
Cecilia,” Cecilia being her Christian name. 
I never knew any one more sparing of words; 
she rarely opened her lips. I shall not forget 
Mendelssohn’s superb piano-playing. His de- 
lightful songs have unhappily fallen some- 
what into neglect; I, however, go over the 
most beautiful with students preparing for 
the concert-room. 

I cannot narrate to you all that lives in 
my memory concerning Mendelssohn, for 
time presses and you would not care to sit 
down to dinner at midnight. I knew Meyer- 
beer, but saw him less frequent.y than I did 
Mendelssohn. I met him a few days after 
my wedding in Berlin, and during the few 
weeks of my sojourn in that city he was al- 
ways most attentive and amiable. Meyer- 
beer has been depicted as stern, cold, and 
rough, but he never impressed me as such, 
and always overwhelmed me with kindness. 
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He made me study several of his arias. Mey- 
erbeer’s mother, too, received me with open 
arms, and entertained me at a grand dinner. 
Afterwards we sang, my husband and I, ac- 
companied by Meyerbeer, several of his 
duets. 

I also enjoyed the friendship of Rossini. 
My acquaintance with this great and genial 
artist is one of the brightest memories of my 
life. I first met him in Florence, and, later, 
saw him frequently in Paris. Let me refer 
to a few of his peculiarities. Nothing could 
have induced him to venture on a railway 
train. No locomotive for him! He always 
travelled in carriages. He had a number of 
wigs, and changed from one to another every 
day. He only liked deep voices: the high 
tones he called “the hair voice.” He was 
very fond of good cooking, and often pre- 
pared his favorite dishes himself on a chafing- 
dish. He often said to me: “ I do not care for 
a great reputation, but I do care for a good 
dish of macaroni!” Of Wagner he remark- 
ed: “ What is good is old; what is new is not 
good.” In his last years, Rossini took more 
interest in the piano than in singing, and 
drew about him a large circle of young pi- 
anists. The shadow on Rossini’s life was his 
wife, who was not conspicuous for amiability. 
I dedicated to the great master my Opus 6, 
the vocalises for mezzo-soprano, and received 
from him a charming letter, written in 1863, 
in which he expresses his gratitude for the 
dedication in most flattering terms, complain- 
ing already of the decline of the art of song. 
All the artists I have referred to, my dear 
pupils, were simple and modest, so was Léo 
Délibes, the composer of “ Lakmé” and sev 
eral other works. He visited us often, took 
interest in my pupils, and personally went 
over with them his and duets. 
In one of my soirées, Emma Nevada and my 
daughter Blanche sang, accompanied by Dé- 
libes, the duet from “ Lakmé.” Délibes was 
strong and had a fine complexion. Who would 
have thought him destined to be taken from 
the world and his friends by an untimely 
death? My fellow-countryman and friend, 
Ferdinand Hiller, was for three years my di- 
rector at the Cologne Conservatory. 
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3esides 
being a great musician and renowned com- 
Hiller was a thorough man of the 
world, an accomplished writer, and a charm- 
ing conversationalist. His reception days 
gathered in his salon in Cologne a swarm of 
distinguished artists, and there it was I heard 
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Joachim, Clara Schumann, and others. With- 
al, children, you cannot imagine the ennui 
I endured in Cologne. The city, now so 
cheerful, was then girdled, as it were, by a 
high wall. Everything was sad and tiresome, 
the residents no less so. In Hiller’s abode 
only was life and mental activity. Almost 
every Sunday morning we called upon the 
master, whose studio overlooked the Rhine. 
He would then play for us Beethoven and 
Mozart, as also his own newest compositions, 
and tell us of his visits to Beethoven in Vi- 
enna, and to Goethe at Weimar. Ahk! but all 
this lies in the far, far-distant past! Hiller 
regretted my departure from Cologne, but I 
could no longer have borne a life immured 
within four walls. Poor Hiller had a sad 
end: for months before his death he could not 
leave his arm-chair, day or night; yet the 
once so lively artist remained to the last calm 
and dignified. 

Of Gounod, I can only tell you that he 
was a near neighbor of ours; that we saw him 
often; that he took much interest in my 
school; that he was very: fond of hearing 
Blanche, whom he bade visit him every Thurs- 
day morning to sing his compositions; that he 
himself sang to perfection, and, finally, that 
he designated Emma Eames, whom I pre- 
sented to him, and whose singing pleased him, 
to make her début as Juliette in “ Roméo et 
Juliette.” Gounod was most amiable and af- 
fable to all that came in contact with him. 
His death made a great void in the Parisian 
musical world, and was mourned by all the 
master’s friends. You know as well as I 
that whenever “ Faust ” and “ Roméo et Juli- 
ette” are on the bills, the Opera House is 
crowded. One anecdote more: Gounod pos- 
sessed (it is still to be seen in his house) a 
large and beautiful organ, that stood in his 
studio, and upon which he often played for 
us: he frequently accompanied Blanche on 
this instrument. After the master’s death, 
they found in a portfolio the manuscript of 
his last composition, entitled “ Repentance.” 
It is a song, in form of a prayer, beseeching 
God’s forgiveness for his sins. Like Mozart, 
whose music he set above all other works, 
Gounod passed away as he was putting the 
last touches on his “ Requiem.” 

Liszt, whom I met repeatedly in after-days, 
and saw every hour during my week’s sojourn 
in Weimar, 1850, was, in regard to personal 
intercourse, a most interesting and, at the 
same time, unaffected from 
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early youth, however, the public, and woman- 
kind especially, made a god of him, he was 
less simple-mannered in company. He earn- 
ed millions with his concerts, but was so lib- 
eral, especially toward students, that the gold 
streamed out of his pockets as swiftly as it 
streamed into them. A little while before his 
death I saw him in Paris. Who would have 
recognized in the old, feeble, ailing man the 
brilliant artist of the past? Liszt is interred 
at Baireuth, where his daughter, Cosima Wag- 
ner, has erected a mausoleum. 

You are all familiar with the operas of 
Ambroise Thomas, whose “ Mignon” and 
“Hamlet” will long remain part of the rep- 
ertory. For fourteen or fifteen years, Am- 
broise Thomas was a true friend to me. He 
was somewhat stern and reserved by nature, 
but a noble character, in whom his friends 
could place absolute faith. Ambroise Thomas 
was for many years director of the Paris Con- 
servatory. He died at the age of eighty-two 
or eighty-three. 

How unlike the French composer was An- 
ton Rubinstein! He was all life, all artistic 
purpose, all strength, courage, and decision. 
One must have seen this Titan at the piano 
to understand his nature. But he too was, in 
life, a simple, modest man, free from all af- 
fectation. To hear Rubinstein play was a 
rare delight, and for thirty years he was to 
me a true friend. He often sought to engage 
me for the St. Petersburg Conservatory, but 
I withstood his entreaties, dreading for my 
family and myself the severe climate of Rus- 
sia. The last days of the celebrated artist were 
most gloomy, for he lost his sight; his death, 
which occurred but a few years ago, was un- 
expected, almost sudden. years ago, 
both Liszt and Rubinstein were present at a 
musical soirée at my house, at which Saint- 
Saéns played a fantasia on “ Faust ” by Liszt, 
while Calvé sang an air from Gounod’s set- 
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ting of Goethe’s poem, and Emma Nevada 
the air from “ Mireille” of Gounod. Rubin- 
stein bore a strange and striking resemblance 
to Beethoven. 

But a short time has gone by since Brahms 
was taken from his friends and the musical 
world, in Vienna. The great composer was, 
like Ambroise Thomas, somewhat reserved in 
manner, but also a noble character. I met 
him often, and with pleasure, during my last 
stay in the Austrian capital. His composi- 
tions are renowned the world over, his songs 
entrancingly beautiful. You shall study them 
later on. The last few days of Brahms’s life 
were years of suffering. 

What shall I tell you of my Jubilee cele- 
bration? December 12, 1899, was the bright- 
est day of my life, for I then saw by the uni- 
versal expression of sympathy that the sin- 
cerity of my endeavor and work had full 
recognition. I received, as I think I have al- 
ready mentioned to you, upward of four hun- 
dred letters and telegrams. The address 
which the American ambassador, General 
Porter, presented to me crowned an occasion 
that will never be forgotten. 

I have, in the musical world of Paris, two 
dear and respected friends: Massenet and 
Saint-Saéns. The former most amiably of- 
fered to take part in my Jubilee celebration, 
and personally accompany several of his com- 
positions—among others a scene from 
“Werther”—but circumstances compelled 
him, just then, to absent himself from Paris. 
Saint-Saéns, however, with great kindness 
and affability, honored the concert with his 
co-operation and accompanied his composi- 
tion for voice and for violoncello. Thanks 
and lasting gratitude to the great master! 

And now, dear pupils, good-by—au revoir! 
May the coming years ripen your youth, and 
give you strength and courage. God bless 
you, one and all! 
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KITCHEN 
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HAVE discovered within the last year 
two women as interested as I have al- 
been in kitchens. One of them 
lives in a beautiful apartment overlooking 
a famous square in New York, the other in 
an apartment - house, not so elaborate, but 
quite as interesting. They are both endowed 
with that finer understanding which has 
taught them that the beautiful and the prac- 
tical may be combined without detriment to 
either. In consequence, their kitchens are 
places in which you or I or any of our neigh- 
bors might loiter with joy. 
These two women, both 
women of independent 
means, have understood one 
other important fact—that 
the kitchen of any apartment 
or flat must be treated with 
a more careful consideration 
than the kitchen of an ordi- 
nary house. One reason for 
this that in few apart- 
ments, even in those renting 
for seven or eight thousand 
dollars a year, is any other 
room provided as a place of 
recreation for the servants. 
The cooking, the washing of 
dishes, the reception of 
friends, and the taking of a 
moment’s refreshment must 
all go on in the same small 
space. In the simplest of 
houses, on the other hand, 
the front basement can be 
given over to the maids as a 
sitting-room. But in almost 
no apartment in New York 
is the setting aside of such 
a room possible. An ethical 
question therefore in- 
volved, a large question 
which daily assumes a 
greater and greater impor- 
tance, concerning itself,as it 
does, with the conduct of the 
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ARRANGEMENT 


employer to those who serve under him, often 
discontentedly. 

The kitchen in most apartments and flats 
is divided only by a door from the hall 
through which guests come and go. And 
these guests, especially if they have always 
lived in houses, are apt to regard apartment 
life very much as they regard life in bachelor 
establishments, on yachts, or in mountain 
camps. To them an apartment lacks the 
seriousness of a house, and becomes like a 
toy, a holiday retreat where life is somehow 
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simplified, care eliminated, and where a 
unique system of ways and means must pre- 
vail, a system about which they immediately 
proceed to inquire, as they never would dream 
of inquiring had you up and down stairs in 
your home. Every guest, therefore, with the 
slightest claim to intimacy, has at some time 
asked to peep into your kitchen or at least to 
be informed where it lies. Every young house- 
keeper, beginning in an apartment, has the 
same story to tell, and when she leads now one 
and now another of her sympathetic inti- 
mates through her new home, she generally 
opens the door of her kitchen wide enough to 
admit at least their interested faces. 

And these guests and friends are very near- 
ly right. A holiday spirit can be felt in an 
apartment kitchen at least, never possible in 
a kitehen belowstairs. Attached to the 
studios and apartments of girl bachelors in 
New York there are miniature kitchens that 
always suggest a good time, and this even 
while you recognize that serious work goes on 
every day not twenty feet away. Some of 
these kitchens measure only nine by twelve 
feet, and yet fascinating dinners are prepared 
in them. The cooking is done by gas, as it is 
dene now in most apartments, and in many 
hotels. I know one of these studio-kitchens 
in a large building here in town, where a 
young bride and groom established themselves 
within a twelvemonth. The room was about 
sixteen feet by nine. A gas-stove occupied 
corner next a sink having running 
water. 

This stove, when the cooking is done and 
the kitchen in order, is concealed by a large 
screen covered with a Japanese silk. In front 
of this screen an ordinary pine settle is then 
drawn up—a most comfortable seat, by-the- 
way, large enough for two persons. This 
settle has been oiled and so darkened, and 
then decorated with a design burned in with 
hot iron. Between two of the doors the young 
husband has put up a set of shelves, stained 
to look like old Dutch oak. These following 
a good model are most decorative on the wall. 
They are filled with Dutch platters and jugs, 
pieces of copper, and pitchers collected in 
student days abroad. By another door and 
over a cupboard hangs another set of shelves 
carved by a young and brilliant artist as a 
wedding-gift. It, too, is filled with plates and 
dishes of interesting shapes and colors, so that 
the little kitchen really becomes, when the 
screen is drawn, a room in which any visitor 
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maybe asked to wait without his ever sus- 
pecting what manner of room it really is. 
Even when the screen is removed and the 
cooking is taking place, the room has a char- 
acter of its own—a character affecting not 
only those who work in it, but those who 
look on. 

It is by no means always necessary to con- 
ceal the stove. In fact, it should never be 
done except in cases like that of the young 
bride and groom, who as artists are sometimes 
obliged to use the room for other things. The 
stove and chimney of a kitchen, it must be re- 
membered, have a distinct architectural value. 
and, like the fireplace of a drawing-room, 
should be made the centre of interest. Thus 
one of the women to whom I referred at the 
beginning of this chapter has made her stove 
and the chimney over it a delightful study in 
composition and color. The room itself has 
been painted a green, and the wood-work 
stained to imitate oak. The space just back 
of the stove, and up as far as the high shelf, 
has been painted red and bricked in in white. 
On the shelf jugs and plates have been ar- 
ranged. Under the shelf there has been hung 
a row of cooking utensils, all in copper and 
shining brightly. These utensils are in daily 
use, so that questions of utility have been re- 
spected, and the useful has been made to lend 
itself to the decorative. On the wall of this 
kitchen there hangs an old Dutch clock with 
fascinating weights suspended by chains. The 
wooden rocking-chair is cushioned, and the 
win’ w has been hung across the top with a 
white linen valance trimmed with old cro- 
cheted lace. This kitchen is always kept in 
spotless order by the maid, who glories in it, 
and has been made to feel that her interests, 
as well as those of her mistress, have been 
considered in its arrangement. 

Just above this kitchen and in the same 
apartment-house there is another, its dupli- 
cate, which has been treated in a different 
way, except the wood-work, which has also 
been stained to imitate oak. The walls have 
been painted a light chrome yellow. The 
chimney back of the stove has been tiled in 
white and pointed in blue. The cooking 
utensils being of a less interesting charac- 
ter, are hidden in a closet, the two shelves 
over the stove being decorated with blue and 
white Canton china—the coffee-pot used 
daily, the teacups, saucers, and vegetable- 
dishes. The frieze above the shelves is of 
blue, the design repeating that of the blue 
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border running around the Canton cups and 
saucers. The white of the tiles is that of the 
Canton cups carefully toned. The valance 
over this window is of blue cotton stamped 
with white, and matches the covers on the two 
tables. Nothing, therefore, enters this room 
which cannot be washed with impunity, and 
which is not in constant use. 

The moment that.the merely ornamental 
is introduced into kitchens, that moment the 
kitchen is destroyed. When books are per- 
mitted in it, as they are in the kitchen of the 
other woman to whom I referred, you are in- 
stantly made to feel that these books are there 
to be read, that the maids, having no separate 
sitting-room, have been made as comfortable 
as possible in the kitchen. The books and the 
reading-lamp are in a place by themselves 
specially provided for them on shelves, with 
a folding-table near by to be drawn out at 
night. This particular kitchen is all in white 
and copper. The walls, wood-work, and mus- 
lin eurtains are white. The linoleum on the 
floor has a white ground. The cooking uten- 
sils are of copper and hung over the stove. 
These, too, are carefully polished, and you 
realize at once, without being told, that this 
kitchen is not only for use, but for comfort, 
and that the smiling cook is happy in it. 
Across the windows in each of these several 
kitchens there are shelves for growing plants. 

Tiling or bricking a chimney back of the 
stove is, unfortunately, an expensive matter, 
costing in the neighborhood of fifty dollars. 
But both bricks and tiles can be imitated in 
many ways while still observing the proprie- 
ties, and unless the proprieties are observed, 
the value of all decoration is destroyed. The 
chimney, for instance, may be painted to 
imitate bricks or tiles, at a merely nominal 
cost, the largest estimate for which would be 
five dollars. If the walls are not in good 
condition the services of a mason are strongly 
urged, so that a layer of plaster may make 
the way smooth. When the plaster is dry, 
red paint that will wash is put on so that 
all spatterings from the stove may be re- 
moved with soap and water. With a piece of 
chalk and a yard-stick to measure by, and 
then with a brush and white paint, the divid- 
ing lines of the bricks may be laid. The re- 
sults are good if the work is well done, so 
good that it is necessary to be told or to feel 
the wall for yourself before being convinced 
that real bricks have not been set in. Some 
care should be taken to run the red paint 
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down the sides of the chimney-piece, so that 
looking at them from another direction you 
may get the depth of the brick in color, other- 
wise the effect of the “sham ” is felt at once. 
The white tiles may be imitated in the same 
way, using the white bath enamel, which can 
be washed and scrubbed, and is not injured 
by heat. These white tiles may be decorated 
with blue stencilled figures in the centre of 
each tile, or a different figure may be painted 
on each one, the design of the china overhead 
being repeated here. 

Mrs. Dunham Wheeler originated the idea 
of using on kitchen walls the white oil-cloth 
sold everywhere for tables. It comes in pretty 
designs of blue and white, and is easily wash- 
ed. Kitchen walls treated with this preserve 
for a long time their daintiness. When a 
landlord is obdurate and will not paint, you 
ean, therefore, with a hammer and fine tacks, 
if you cannot afford the services of a paper- 
hanger, have the walls transformed in spite 
of him, and a pleasant and refreshing tone 
given to the kitchen. This tone is given by 
the architect to large and important kitchens, 
by the marble and the tiling of the walls and 
the ceilings, and the nickel-plated pipes that 
are introduced. The tiles in these instances 
are a study in themselves. But the architect 
seldom expends any of his energies on the 
apartment kitchen. Almost everything in the 
way of beautifying is therefore left to the 
individual tenant. It is well for this tenant 
to remember that the lower one descends in 
the seale of wealth or of social importance, 
the more the apartment kitchen is’ in evi- 
dence, and the point that I have always main- 
tained is that the kitchen in just these apart- 
ments should be made as interesting as any 
other room. 

Thus there are many estimable persons who 
cannot afford servants, or who can have only 
one,and there are,through the tenement-house 
distriets of the better kind, persons who have 
to eat as well as cook in this one room. No 
attempt is made among these persons to give 
their kitehens a touch of either dignity or 
importance, and yet both might be given if 
the impetus were once felt. Thus, to return 
again to the stove and mantel, if the house- 
holder would build up about these, arranging 
her dishes or her cooking utensils with sym- 
metry and order, making them part of her 
decoration, which is done in those fascinating 
Old World kitchens among peasants,she would 
instantly feel in such an arrangement a cer- 
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tain compelling note, one 
that forced her to keep away 
from that part of the room 
all foreign elements. Bottles 
and papers and a host of 
other untidy things would 
have no place there and so 
special places for them 
would be felt as a necessity. 

The problem of special 
places for things in a kitch- 
en has been largely solved 
for you by the manufacturer, 
who has gone on improving 
his wares until now there are 
not only pretty tins for teas 
‘and coffees and spices, but 


pretty porcelains as_ well 
either in pure white or in 
blue and white. The re- 
frigerators, too, are tiled, 
and the kettles lined with 
porcelain. The wood-boxes 
are both useful and orna- 


mental, and the shapes of 
many of the dishes even bet- 
ter than those in much of the 
silver specially designed for 
the table. Thus, there is a 
tin-were covered with white 





porcelain and decorated 
with blue tea cups and 
saucers, pitchers, tea and 


coffee pots, and dishes, that 
are pretty enough to prove 
a temptation to any one. 
They make you want to go 
to work at once. And many 
women do go to work. The 
fad for cooking-schools has 
developed latent~ talents 
among modern housekeep- 
ers, so that a lady experimenting over some 
new recipe is no longer an unusual spectacle, 
as it once was when most of them had broken 
away from the traditions of an older genera- 
tion. All domestie arts were then regarded 
as a form of menial service, outgrown by 
nineteenth-century women. To-day we have 
returned to better things. 

The kitchen, it goes without saying, should 
be the first department settled. Make that 
part of your apartment comfortable, and the 
rest of the machinery will be sure to run 
well. A certain sense of equity should prompt 
the householder to do this. 
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A BRICKED CHIMNEY SHOWING COPPER POTS. 


White makes the ideal kitchen, 
duction of blue, in either 
dishes, producing a charming and 
result. 
most 


the intro- 
tiles or china 
delightful 

White tiles are beyond the means of 
persons, though the bath enamel or 
the white oil-cloth can give effects almost as 
good. Next to white and blue comes yellow 
—white wood-work and yellow walls. 

Green is always cool and refreshing, and, 
with the imitation oak wood-work 
every flat, makes a good combination. Stain- 
ed floors in most apartments are desirable, 
although the white linoleum is a great addi- 
tion. 
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meeting of the 
occupied two days recently, 
the society being the guest of 
the women’s clubs of the three 
adjacent towns, Ansonia, Der- 
by, and Shelton. The meeting was unusually 
large, fully three hundred delegates, officers, 
club members, and guests being in attendance. 
Every arrangement was made for the plea- 
sure of the visitors, private homes being open- 
ed, and a generous hospitality dispensed. As 
at the fall meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation a college glee club lent its services 
at some of the meetings, a quartette from Yale 
contributing delightful songs at two of the 
sessions. The club reports and those of the 
standing committees indicated that this 
young and comparatively small federation 
accomplishes, proportionately, remarkable 
work. The number of persons enrolled, as 
reported by the secretary, is 6458. The Com- 
mittee on Equal Rights in the Guardianship 
of Children indicated progress to the point 
that the subject will come before the next 
Legislature for action, and presumably the 
State law, which now permits a father to will 
away a child at his death, will be altered. 
The report of the Civic Committee showed 
some important points gained, notably the 
restoration of an old cemetery to a proper 
condition at a cost of $150, the placing of 
garbage-cans in the streets of many towns, 
and a persistent crusade against the exposure 
of fruit and vegetables in public places. The 
Educational Committee contributed with 
satisfaction the statement that in at least 
twenty towns of the State club women are 
sufficiently interested in the public schools to 
visit them regularly; in four towns women 
have been elected to the school boards, and 
throughout the State thousands of pictures 
have been placed on class-room walls. The 
travelling-library work has been finely in- 
itiated, and is meeting a strong need. Sev- 
eral clubs have co-operated with it in the dis- 
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tribution of mounted pictures, to be used in 
the same manner. One of the speakers at 
the convention was Miss C. E. Bush, of Ni- 
antic, the only woman superintendent of 
schools in the State, who, in her address on 
“Our Public Schools,” did not hesitate to 
say that the Connecticut school system was 
in need of a thorough revision. Other speak- 
ers were Miss Charlotte Wilkinson, of the 


National Working- Women’s League, who 
gave an address on the “Club Movement 


among Working-Women,” Mrs. Westover Al- 
den, of the International Sunshine Society, 
and Miss Cornelia F. Bradford, head worker 
of Whittier House, Jersey City, who gave an 
interesting talk on “The Value of Settle- 
ments to Social Reform.” The address of the 
retiring president, Mrs. T. K. Noble, was re- 
ceived with feeling by her listeners. Mrs. 
Noble’s leadership has been inspiring, and she 
is regarded with great affection by the federa- 
tion membership. She was made honorary 
president with enthusiasm. Her successor, 
Miss Mary M. Abbott, is an admirable choice. 
As chairman of the Educational Committee 
for two years, Miss Abbott has had an oppor- 
tunity to show her ability along many im- 
portant lines. She has enthusiasm, execu- 
tive ability, and an invaluable ground-work 
of deep and broad scholarship. She is a grad- 
uate of Vassar, has taught for a number of 
years, and is now at the head of the English 
department of the Waterbury High School. 
She is a prominent member of the Waterbury 
Woman’s Club, the largest in the State. 
Other officers elected were: first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George S. Barnum, New Haven; 
second vice-president, Mrs. F. W. Gerard, 
Norwalk; recording secretary, Mrs. Henry H. 
Barroll, Norwalk; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. J. H. Hart, Waterbury; treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry T. Hoyt, Danbury; auditor, Mrs. J. A. 
Pickett, New Britain. An invitation from 
the Danbury clubs for the federation to hold 
its next annual meeting in that town was 
cordially accepted. 
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HE session at the Albany meeting of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs which was devoted to the subject of 


the Preservation of the Birds, was one of 
great interest, and should be of practical 
value. The chairman, Miss E. Carrie Tuck, 


opened the discussion with a paper sent by 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the well - known 
bird-lover and bird authority. Her paper, 
“Why Birds Should be Protected,” was a 
brief but telling summary of the practical as 
well as sentimental value of our feathered 
friends of the air. Mrs. Curtis Russell, of 
3uffalo, spoke on the “ Methods of Protect- 
ing the Birds,” her address being an urgent 
plea to the women of the 
pledge themselves not 


federation to 
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ISCUSSION of the color question is rife 

at the moment in several parts of Illi- 
nois. The matter has been brought before 
the clubs of Rockford in that State by Miss 
Shaw, vice-president of the State federation 
and chairman of the ninth district, who has 
asked a dozen clubs under her jurisdiction 
to vote on the question: “ Do you approve of 
the admission of the colored women’s clubs 
to the State federations?” As reported at 
this writing, four clubs in Rockford have re- 
sponded. The clubs, with the results of their 
discussions, are: Eighty-four Club—unani- 
mous in favor of the admission of clubs of 
colored women. Outlook Club —three for, 
fourteen against, and three blank. Ad- 
vance Club—fourteen 





to wear feather orna 
ments. Mrs. May Ri- 
ley Smith, of New 
York, gave some ac- 
count of legislation al 
ready enacted in be- 
half of the birds, inter- 
spersing her remarks 
with some strong sen- 
tences that arraigned 
women’s murderous 
vanity in this respect 
very forcibly. At the 
close of the discussion, 
Mrs. Scrimgeour of 
Brooklyn offered a res- 
olution, pledging the 
federation to give sup- 
port to all means for 








votes for and four 
against the proposi- 
tion. Mothers’ Study 
Club — unanimously 
for admission. If the 
same proportion is 
preserved in the re- 
maining five or six 
clubs whose vote is not 
yet announced, the de- 
cision as a whole will 
be largely in favor of 
the admission of color- 
ed women’s clubs. It 
is stated that the 
Rockford women were 
by no means anxious 
to bring the matter to 
a test, but saw no al- 








the protection of birds, 


and it was adopted 
amid vigorous  ap- 
plause. It was hoped 


Governor Roosevelt might be present to say 
a few words on the subject, as it is known 
that he endorses the movement for bird pro- 
tection; but it was not possible for him to 
appear. ‘The evident enthusiasm which the 
presentation of the matter aroused should 
not be allowed to spend itself in inaction. 
The progress of the work was comprehen- 
sively presented, and leaflets giving its his- 
tory in detail were freely distributed. Every 
delegate could, if she would, take home to her 
club possibilities for action on its part. If 
the united strength of the thirty thousand 
women composing the New York Federation 
could be focussed in this effort, its influence 
would be powerful. 


MISS MARY M. ABBOTT, 
President Connecticut State Federation. 


ternative when the re- 
quest was thus made 
of them by the State 
officer. 
ee recognition of the courtesy of the New 
York State Federation to the representa- 
tives of the Pan-American Exposition at its 
recent meeting at Albany, the Publicity Com- 
mittee has sent to Mrs. Helmuth, as pre- 
siding officer at that time, a beautiful souve- 
nir plaque, which Mrs. Helmuth has duly 
accepted in the name of the federation. It 
will be recalled that to accept the invitation 
of the Exposition city that the federation 
should hold its next meeting at Buffalo, it 
was necessary to amend the constitution. 
This was done, and at Buffalo, in October, 
1901, the club women of the State will as- 
semble in annual convention, for which meet- 
ing great plans are already under way. 
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Law and the Wife 
ECENTLY two interesting decisions by 
R the courts have been made pertaining 
to the respective property rights of hus- 
band and wife. In Richmond, Virginia, a 
married woman who had supported the family 
by conducting a store, her husband acting as 
her agent, failed in business, and was com- 
pelled to go into bankruptcy. In her petition 
for insolvency she claimed the homestead ex- 
emption of $2000 allowed in the Virginia State 
Constitution to the head of the household. 
A judge of the United States District Court 
denied her claim on the ground that a married 
woman cannot be the “head of the house.” 
This decision was reversed by a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, who 
rendered the following interesting opinion: 
“ When,” says he, “an intelligent, active, 


industrious, frugal woman finds she has mar-. 


ried a man who, instead of coming up to the 
standard of a husband, is a mere dependent, 
who acknowledges that he is only a helpmate 
to his wife, obeys her instructions, pours his 
little earnings into her lap, acknowledges her 
to be and always to have been the head of 
the family, and leaves her its support, it would 
be contradictory of fact and an absurd con- 
struction of law to say he, and not she, is 
the head of the family, and deny to her the 
benefits intended for the family and of the 
separate estate she has accumulated.” 

The opinion rendered in this ease sustains 
a principle more definitely defined by a de- 
cision pronounced in a similar case in St. 
Louis. A judgment was obtained against 
a well-known actor, for an _ individual 
board bill. Thereupon the actor’s creditor 
sought to garnishee the salary paid him by 
the Columbia Theatre Company. This com- 
pany answered that they did not owe the 
actor anything, but that they owed him and 
his wife jointly $150 for the presentation of 
a sketch in which both took part. The St. 
Louis Court of Appeals, regarding this case, 
laid down the doctrine that what husband 


and wife earn by their combined labor belongs 
to them jointly, and cannot be considered 
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the sole and absolute property of the hus- 
band. It cannot be applied to the husband’s 
individual debts, and is equally sacred from 
the individual obligations of the wife. It 
can only be taken in payment of joint debts. 

By the light of both these decisions, the 
marriage contract, so far as it refers to busi- 
ness considerations, imposes conditions— 
grants privileges, and fixes responsibilities— 
no different from any contract establishing 
partnership in business. The new interpreta- 
tion of the law in this respect attaches the 
penalty of social degradation to the husband 
who fails to invest in this partnership intel- 
ligence and industry equal to the wife’s, as in 
the Virginia case—the husband is stripped of 
the dignity and emoluments accruing to the 
“head of the family.” It also imposes upon 
husband and wife equally the necessity of 
separate incomes for the maintenance of their 
individual] expenses. To provide such income 
for the wife, there must be a perfection of 
the business form of conducting the affairs 
of the family partnership. That is, after al- 
lowing for the expense of running the joint 
concern, profits must be divided between the 
partners. The wife becomes economically 
and legally entitled to her share of the divi- 
dends, to be applied to her personal uses ac- 
cording to her personal will. Im short, the 
law, inspired by the ability and industry of 
the modern woman, seems disposed to elevate 
the wife from the position of pensioner on 
her husband’s bounty to an economic status 
in the marriage relation, according her full 
independence. The triumph for the wife is 
not without its price. In the new order of 
things she ean no longer run her husband in 
debt at her dressmaker’s. However, neither 
may his expenses at the club any longer limit 
what she has to spend for clothes. 


What the Poor Like 
AVE you not often had the generous 
impulse of your heart embarrassed by 
ignorance of what particular fruits of charity 
the poor like best? What, for instance, do 
poor people like to eat? Do they like to 
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have coal in their stoves? What do they 
like to wear?’ Have you not the vague 
notion that they could not appreciate the 
good things of life, and that charity, there- 
fore, should be eminently “ practical”? 
Have you not written articles to be read at 
the club defining the need of higher education 
of the poor in the matter of housing? In 
short, is it not the general notion that the poor 
are a special breed of human beings who like 
anything that is cheap, and are properly en- 
titled to anything we ourselves do not want? 
Yet the truth of the matter is, the poor have 
a most discriminating palate. They prefer 
chicken to corned beef; their little children 
would rather eat oranges than turnips. They 
would enjoy a snug hearth, a bright fire, and 
unlimited credit at the coal-dealer’s. Under- 
flannels are at all times acceptable to them 
when snow flies, and they are not so proud 
of their robust health as to be above wearing 
overcoats and warm cloaks. Indeed—far from 
our every-day experience as the fact may be— 
the poor are like our very selves. They went 
what we want; they enjoy what we enjey. 
The only difference is, they feel want and en- 
joyment much more keenly than we do be- 
cause they are not cloyed by having things. 
Therefore, the important question about this 
whole matter is, How much will we do without 
in order that the poor shall have to do without 
less? The science of modern charity which is 
so busily concerned with analyzing, compar- 
ing, judging the conditions of the poor, seems 
to threaten with total oblivion the divinely 
enunciated truth of our common brotherhood. 
It suggests the young lady from Chicago, who 
went abroad to cultivate her voice. She learn- 
ed ten methods and never a song. Love is 
the God-appointed method of charity; its ef- 
fect is happiness for our neighbor equal to 
our own. 
Congressional Action Concerning Women 
HE session of the Fifty-sixth Congress 
now in operation promises to be fa- 
mous for the amount of important business 
transacted in a short space of time. Among 
the laws proposed to be enacted, of especial 
interest to women, is a measure to establish 
uniformity of marriage and divorce through 
the United States. Representative Taylor, 
who with eminent success at the opening of 
the present Congress made war upon Mr. 
Roberts, the Mormon member from Utah, an- 
nounces that he intends to secure the sup- 


pression of polygamy in the United States. 
This Mr. Taylor hopes to see accomplished by 
an amendment to the Constitution which will 
have the effect of removing not alone the 
plague spot in Utah, but others which exist 
in South Dakota and Oklahoma, and of cor- 
recting everywhere manifold abuses of in- 
dividuals and of the American social system, 
now possible under the status of marriage 
and divorce in the different States. 

Chairman Ray, of the House Judiciary 
Committee, is also active in this movement. 
He has said: “I shall press a proposed amend- 
ment giving Congress full power to enact 
uniform laws on the subject of marriage and 
divorce. At present the law is in such shape, 
growing out of the conflicting laws of the sev- 
eral States, that a man may be legally mar- 
ried to a dozen different women residing re- 
spectively in a dozen different States, the 
marriage to each woman being recognized as 
lawful in the particular State where the mar- 
riage took place, but not recognized in the 
other States. I shall do the best I can to 
have these conditions remedied.” 

The special interests of women being inti- 
mately affected by the evils connected with 
marriage and divorce, various women’s organ- 
izations, as in the case of Mr. Roberts, are 
working for the passage of the proposed 
amendment in order that the security of 
American homes may be insured. 


Concerning Education 

ERLIN has conceived a novel plan of 

furthering the right development of 
children. This provides for an interchange 
of city and country children. Thus the 
poorer classes of Berlin, who cannot afford 
family outings, enabled to send their 
children to the country, and in exchange they 
receive the children from the country home, 
who thus are provided with the liberal edu- 
cation town life affords. Reciprocal selfish 
interest in their own prompts considerate 
treatment of the visiting children in each 
home. The plan works so successfully, the 
intention now is to extend it and make it 
international, establishing an exchange of 
children between different countries. The 
question arises in the American mind, why 
have homes at all under this system? Turn 
children over to state institutions, and let 
the work of modern education merrily pro- 
ceed without the slightest obstacle which 
preservation of the family ideal imposes. 


are 
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IN THE MIDDLE 


“ WELL, IF MY HUSBAND ISN’T GETTING MEAN! 
CLOTHES SO [ CAN’T GO THROUGH HIS POCKETS.” 


FOR 1901 
I have resolved that no 
cigars 
Should make the fam- 
ily mourn; 


| 
| 


af = & 
Al, 
The collar - button lan- fie | 
guage too YP 
Should quickly be for- Ss) f 
sworn. Se ‘ 


No Kitty gild the mid- 
night hour, 

The bowl no 
should flow ; 





more 
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He’s GONE AND PUT PADLOCKS ON HIS 












No little flyers on the 
Street— 
Yes, all these things 
should go. 


rHE 
SHE 
OLD STOCKING.” 


DOLL. “ WELL, 
DON’T JAM ME DOWN IN 


I CERTAINLY 


HOPE 
THAT HORRID 


The nightly meetings at 
the lodge 
From now must be no 


more ;— 
These resolutions I have 
made 
For Jones, who lives 


next door. 


A WIDE GULF 


Briecs. “I hear you 
have been operating in 
Wall Street.” 

Grices. “A 
mistake. I’ve 
operated upon.” 


great 


been 
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FIFTH TEN MINUTES. SIXTH TEN MINUTES. 
THE USUAL EXPERIENCE AT THE EXHIBITION 
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FRESH CODFISH A LA BONNE FEMME. 
INSE in cold water three slices of fresh cod- 
R fish of one pound each, Peel one quart of 
potatoes, wash them, put them in a 
saucepan with two quarts of cold water, half a 
table-spoonful of salt, four sprigs of parsley, one 














FRESH CODFISH A LA BONNE FEMME. 

Three pounds of codfish, thirty-six cents; pota 
oes, six cents: eggs, five cents: butter, five cents; 
seasoning, two cents.—Total, fifty-four cents. Pre 
paring, ten minutes; cooking, thirty minutes.—Time, 


forty minutes. 


clove stuck in an onion. Boil twenty-five min- 
utes, then add the slices of codfish. Cook slowly 
six minutes, remove the codfish to a hot platter, 
drain the potatoes, and keep them warm. Re- 
move all bones and skin from the fish, dress it 
on another clean warm plat- 
ter, place the potatoes 


saucepan from the fire; add this to it with one 
table-spoonful of fresh butter; stir half a min- 
ute, and pour over the fish and potatoes. Serve 
very hot. 

Salt codfish is even better prepared in this 
manner, only you have to soak it overnight in 
a big bow! of fresh water, cooking ten minutes 
instead of six. 

YOUNG TURKEY BROILED 

Singe a young turkey of three and a half to 
four pounds weight. Cut the feet. The neck 
must be cut short, leaving the skin long enough 
to protect the breast. Split the turkey from 
the back, and way down without separating the 
wet clean towel wipe it well all over; cut the 
two parts; draw it from the back, and with a 
tip end of the wing, then flatten it gently so as 
to give a nice shape. Butter it well all over on 
both sides with two table-spoonfuls of butter. 
Season all over with one teaspoonful of salt and 
one salt-spoonful of pepper. Place it over the 
broiler, the inside part to cook first; cook fifteen 
minutes, turn it over, put a little more butter 
on the top, then cook twelve minutes. Serve as 
illustrated, with two paper ruffles at the tips 
of the wings and two on the legs. While the tur- 
key is broiling chop one table-spoonful of parsley 
and one of the tender white part of celery. Mix 
them well with two table-spoonfuls of fresh but- 
ter and half a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Di- 
vide in six small balls and serve at the same 
time. Dress the turkey on a hot platter, with a 
few celery leaves around it. 





around it as illustrated, and 
have this gravy prepared and 
poured over the fish and po- 
tatoes: 

Put ina small saucepan one 
heaping table-spoonful of 
sifted flour, one of fresh but- 
ter; stir over the fire three 
minutes; do not let it brown. 
Pour over a little at a time 
one pint of the water im 
which the fish has been cook- 
ed; strain it while very hot. 
Season with half a _ salt- 
spoonful of pepper; let it 








simmer for eight minutes. 
Well-cooked flour is easily di- 
gested. Beat two yolks of 


raw eggs with one teaspoon 
ful of 


cents, 


vinegar, remove the  nive minntes. 





YOUNG 


TURKEY BROILED, 


Turkey, sixty cents; butter, ten cents; seasoning, three cents.—Total, seventy-three 
Preparing, twelve minutes; cooking, twenty-seven minutes.—Time, thirty- 
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For Hawaii, J 


INSURANCE POLIGY. |= 
FOR $250,000: 


Issued to Charles T Schoen, 
President of an Industrial 
Corporation. 


ALREADY HELD $500,000 












































is the 
company re= 
ferred to, and issues 
this attractive 5%o 
GOLD BOND policy 
in amounts of $5,000 
and upward. 








The Protection 
afforded is absolute— 
The Investment un-= 
excelled. 





ine | Latest Arrangements Provide for Gold 
Bonds Running Twenty Years 
After Death. 


2. 


HEIRS ALLOWED AN OPTION |™ 
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Write for full information. 
rs One of the largest life insurance policies 
ed | ever issued was made out by an insurance 
he | company of Newark. N J. yesterday It is 
il- | €or $250,000, and is what is known as a five per 
of | cent gold bond policy 

d Charles T Schoen. of Philadelphia. prest- 
ds | dent of the Pressed Stee! Car Company, 1s | 59 
ch | the person on whose life it is made He wiil 
Day an annual premium of $18,270. On his 
n a| death the company will issue to his bene- THE 
ck | ticlary 2 bonds of $1,000 each, bearing five | w 
jis | Per cent irterest. or $12,500 a year, for twenty | 5" Pp at UJ D E. NT | yay L 
- | yéars, when the principal will be paid. If ” 

qa | full settiement is desjred at the time of his : 

death the company will pay $304,250. asm, | HAS THE 


THE PRUDENTIAL STRENGTHOF : 
INSURANCE COMPANY GIBRALTAR 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
Presicent Newark, N. J. 


Address Dept. W. 
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Reduced Prices 
Suits ana Cloaks: 


UNLESS you act 

quickly, you will 
be unable to take ad- 
vantage of our Reduced 
Price Sale. We wish 
to make room for new 
Spring stock, and the 
twelve hundred pieces 
of suitings and cloak- 
ings included when we 
began this Sale are be- 
ing sold rapidly. The | 
assortment will hardly 
last longer than the end 
of this month. 

Suits, Cloaks, and 
Skirts made to or- 
der at one-third less 
than regular prices 
—perfect in fashion, 
shape, and workman- 
ship. Nearly all of our 
styles and materials 
share in the reduction. 
These offerings and 
others : be 
Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout, former 

price $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 Suits reduced 
Sepa ate All Wool Ski form rice $6.50; 

reduced to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Winter Jookets, lined shroughout, former price 


; red to $4.67. Jackets reduced to 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, Sormen peice $7; reduced to 
$4.67. $8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Long Jackets, Ete. 

















ruary 7th. 
with a full 1 
issued. Be sure to say that you wish 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


soon as it 
new Spring 














If You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA | 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET. LIMITED” 


The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 

Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and partment Car, with 

les’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 

é. Mealsalacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
eeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Seturday, 
Tuesda P and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ' ” at New Orleans. 





-car tickets, and 
Co., 349 Broadway, 
ace (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 





COLLEGE BOXES 


THis is the moment when, as the newspaper 
editors say, a discussion of college boxes is timely. 
It is the abnormal college boy or girl who does 
not delight in a box from home, and, it may be 
added, it is the abnormal college boy’s or girl’s 
mother who does not delight in packing one. Of 
course a Box with a capital B presupposes a col- 
lection of goodies. Parcels from home may con- 
tain winter flannels or a straw hat, but these do 
not count and have no title. A Box appeals solely 
to the palate of the undergraduate, and the an- 
nouncement of its arrival to “the corridor” in a 
girl’s college or “the gang” at the boy’s alma 
mater, is equivalent to an invitation to the 
“ spread ” which is imminent. 

herefore a first qualification of the college 
box is sufficiency. It must be packed with cog- 
nizance of a roomful of hungry youth and the 
hospitable sparkle in the eye of the son or 
daughter to whom it is consigned, as he or she 
begins the distribution of its contents. The actu- 
al make-up of the box varies, but a few articles 
are a sine qua non of its success. There must be 
a chocolate layer-cake, a bottle of olives (two are 
better), and candy. Besides these essentials, a 
pair of roasted chickens or a brace of partridges 
or a veal loaf is welcome. Home-made bread, a 
package of any of the tasty non-sweet crackers, 
or some of the nice little dinner rolls to be or- 
dered from city bakers, and a jar of currant jam 
or jelly or other tart sweet to go with the meat 
are all acceptable. Sometimes a small mould is 
packed with chicken salad; this should be tightly 
covered and promptly emptied on arrival. 

Salted almonds or other nut-meats, with good 
raisins, a package of figs, a plum pudding, or a 
fruit cake may form part of the contents, accord- 
ing to the packer’s opinion and her recklessness 
in the matter of wholesomeness. Easily crushed 
fruit should not be sent, but oranges and sound, 
firm apples may fill the interstices. Get a wooden 
box from the corner grocer, and see that the 
right fitted cover comes with it. Mark it “ Im- 
mediate” and “This side up with care,” and 
when the expressman, whom you will probably 
tell all about it, has carried it off, enjoy your 
reward in the comfortable glow that will pervade 
your inner consciousness all that day and the 
next as you follow its journey—and arrival. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. L. P. A.—Since you are where yeast is 
unattainable, you will be driven to the necessity 
of making bread with baking-powder. The recipe 
I herewith give calls for no milk, which is a for- 
tunate circumstance, since you say that in the 
mining-camp where your lot is just now cast you 
are forced to use condensed milk. Your letter is 
interesting. May success attend your brave ef- 
forts to make the best of your present surround- 
ings! 

BAKING-POWDER BREAD 

With two quarts of flour sift three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Sift these ingredients together four times, then 
stir slowly into them a pint of cold water. Work 
quickly and lightly into two loaves and bake in 
a steady oven for at least an hour. 
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ANNUAL SALE OF 
Household Linens 


AT “THE LINEN STORE.” 


(Including a Special Lot from the Paris Exposition.) 





Our annual sale, which begins January 2d, will be the most important that we have 
ever inaugurated. We shall then place on sale the magnificent collection of Household 
Linens, including Cloths and Napkins, Fancy Embroidered Articles for the Table, 
Embroidered and Hemstitched Bed Linen, Linen Sheetings, Towels, Towellings, Etc., ex- 
hibited by the celebrated Irish manufacturers, John S. Brown & Sons, at the 


Paris Exposition, and for which they were awarded Gold Medal. 


These goods were selected and made with more than ordinary care; many of them 
were especially designed and manufactured for the Exposition. 

In addition we shall offer a large quantity of other reliable Housekeeping Linens and 
Blankets, most of which show very marked reductions from regular prices. 


Booklet about these Goods Mailed Free, on Reqvest. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. We deliver purchases free to any place within 100 miles of N. Y, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO., 14 West 23d St., New York. 
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340. Studio A - Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | sao. pertati troaiiact saspes. tostrted ta Har 


per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

































For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in " . 

sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 fach bust measure for 338. ag Sa ny me s nn ys Sizes 3 sae 40 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes inches t measure. ustrated in Harper's 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 337- Women’s Trianon Matinee. _IJlustrated in 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35_ ’ : 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 336. Child’s Blouse Dress. Illustrated in Harper's 


Bazar No. Vol. 33. Price cts. 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 43, 33 » 35 s 
ethereal ise apectiie’. c ‘hildren’s collar and sleeve pat- 335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. [llustratedin Har- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 
*s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
52. Silk Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar fers . ’ 
. No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 333- a pears oy wed = wa ana 
t ’ .33- Price, 
351. Model Waist Lining. Illustrated in Harper's tags ip ecepaseapaclaiieen ade 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 332. Child’s Bolero Frock. [Illustrated in Harper’s 
350. Girl’s Cloak. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 331. Seamless Corset Cover. [llustrated in Har- 
: *s Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts. 
349. Woman’s Bolero Costume. I[Ilustrated in Har per's ’ 
per's Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 330. Child’s Zouave Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 


per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
329. Women’s Evening Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


348. me s Simple Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 





347. Woman’s Cloth Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- S. B.—A epestal patéere- may be chtaiaed of aly costume Stes 
per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
346. Woman’s Strapped Bodice. Illustrated in bende: cspicnaccasmpcmtann ony: 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
345. Woman's Silk Bodice. Illustrated in Harfer’s Money must accompany order, together with size 
Basar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, ag cts. desired and address of sender clearly written. 
344- ame s House Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol..33. Price, 35 cts. Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 345 
343. Woman’s Visiting Gown. Illustrated in to 354 inclusive, on pages 24 and 25. 


Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
0. mas bane Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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STEWART’S 


Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side, but do not slip 
through. Effective guard. Imitated but 
not duplicated by any other maker. 





**Consolidated Safety Pin Co.’’ 
ON EVERY CARD 
None genuine without our name on card 





If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
BOX 151, BLOOMPIELD, N. J. 


Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins, 
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An {ower Aa Exquisite Toilet Necessity. Toilet Necessity. ; 


LABLACHE | 







the complexion. Restores and 
i p— ~ its natural softness 


and purity. 
AVOID ALL SUBSTITUTES. 
Flesh, een, Pink, and 


‘ 
: 
‘ 
q 
Freshens, clears, beautifies ’ 
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‘ 
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entire building and two annexes are de- 
oted exclusively to the work of the 


i 


Accessible to musical events of — nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and 
that money can command. 


languages 


Geo. W. Cuapwick, 
Musical Director. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from their receipt. The Bazar’s 
«eames is too large to promise an earlier 
reply 


Mrs. J. A. B.—L’Aiglon is pronounced lay-glon, 
the on of the glon having the sound of on in 
raison. You know, of course, that l’aiglon means 
eaglet, little eagle, Rostand using it here for 
the young Duke of Reichstadt, Napoleon’s son 
by the Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria. 
Napoleon bore the eagle always on his standard. 
The Emperor is made in the play to say to his 
son: 


“ The eagle on my flag has many eaglets: 
You’re one of them; that’s all.” 


A Susscriser.—Get some choice little piece of 
glass for the wedding-present, or a pretty bit of 
bric-A-brac; you cannot buy for $5 or $6 any- 
thing in silver which would be really pretty, 
so it is better to get the glass or china or a 
small set of books. People do not give books 
generally for wedding-presents, and for that 
reason they are all the more acceptable, as every 
bride will tell you. If none of these articles 
pleases you I should advise buying a choice pho- 
tograph of a good picture—one of Botticelli’s Ma- 
donnas, or one of Raphael’s pictures—and having 
it well but plainly framed in wood. For the sum 
you mention you can do this, and it will, I know, 
be gratefully received. A bridemaid’s duties are 
very simple. She provides her own dress, but 
the bride sometimes gives her the gloves she 
wears; the groom gives her the flowers that she 
carries, and a carriage is sent to take her to 
the church or house where the ceremony will be. 
Her duty at the church is to stand quietly on one 
side of the pulpit during the ceremony, after she 
has walked up the aisle in front of the bride; 
after the ceremony she walks down after the 
bride. The duties of a maid of honor are more 
complicated, as she takes the bride’s bouquet 
when the service is being read, she turns the 
bride’s train when she leaves the pulpit to walk 
dewn the aisle, and performs any other little 
services required. It is aiso a more difficult 
position to fill, as she usually walks up and 
down the aisle alone, while a bridemaid walks 
with another girl. At a reception following 
either a house or church ceremony the bridemaids 
stand up by the married couple and receive with 
them; when all the congratulations and greetings 
are over the bridemaids have refreshments with 
the bride and groom—usually at a separate table 
where there is a bride’s cake and other distinctive 
features. The bridemaids do not leave the house 
until after the bride and groom have taken their 
departure; they always assist the bride in mak- 
ing her “going away” toilette, and follow her 
down the stairs when she starts. But, as in the 
instance you mention, the married couple may 
not leave the house where they are married until 
the evening—long after the reception is over— 
it would not be expected that the bridemaids 
should stay unless they are particularly requested 
to do so. They would be expected to stay until 
all the other guests have gone, even the near 
relatiyes, and would be about the last ones to 
take leave of the married couple. 
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TOILE 
DU 
NORD 


Standard Width and Full Count 


are two important features in GINGHAMS 





TRADE- MARK 


Toile du Nord has for 20 years enjoyed a reputation of 
Standard Width and Full Count. 





In Fabric, Color, Design, Wearing and Non-Sbhrinking qualities, 
Toile du Nord leads all competitors, and is 
now, as in the past, unequalled. 





Atso Lines or Extra Fine, HIGH GRADE 


Ginghames, Shirtings, Waistings, Etc. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING RETAILERS EVERYWHERE 





Manufactured by PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 





SOLD BY 
POOR BROS.,, Agents 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 














A New Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘‘ Manners and Social Usages.”” It 
is a recognized authority. The new edition has teen revised throughout, and con- 
tains several entirely new chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1 25 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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Teel 


iS THE SOAP TO USE 
If you have a fine, tender, and delicate 
skin you wish to preserve. 


IT’S THE SOAP TO USE 


If your skin has been roughened and 
parched by alkali soaps. 


IT’S THE SOAP TO USE 
If you are troubled with Blackheads, Pim- 
ples, Humors, and other skin blemishes 
caused by the fats, grease, and oils used in 
the manufacture of other soaps. 





HYOMEI TOILET SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 

of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
Contains none of those ingredients which 
clog up the pores, prevent their proper 
action, and burn the delicate skin tissue. 
Instead it is 


Nature’s Skin Purifier. 


Cleansing, Soothing, Invigorating. 


A most delightful, healthy change from 
all soaps heretofore manufactured. 

You will never use any other if you 
give Hyome! Toilet Soap a trial. 





Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price 2§c. Sample cake 5c. 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





To Coddle Dirt 


~ 



































“MOTHERS” 
will find 


“MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 


THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 





| yy epee ae 


sample 
HALL CHEMICAL ©0., Dept. 168, St. Louis, 





QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


X. Y. Z—May I send my very sincere con- 
gratulations? I know how much happiness is in 
store for you, and your letter tells how apprecia- 
tive you are of what such happiness means. Yes, 
I can tell you all about a christening, for only a 
week ago I attended the prettiest of New York 
functions where a wee girl was given her name 
with a good deal of pomp and ceremony. While 
the forms for all christenings are the same, they 
may be simplified to meet individual preferences. 
To have a January baby christened in April will 
be quite soon enough, and not a bit too soon. 
You, the mother, should write personal notes 
mentioning the hour of the christening. These 
notes you should send about a week before the 
date. The minister must be invited very cour- 
teously. Sometimes he is presented with a fee, 
but the usual thing is to give him a handsome 
present for officiating at a christening. This 
custom may differ in different places, but I think 
a handsome book or piece of silver is best. How- 
ever, do what is the custom in your own church 
and town. When the guests arrive they should 
be welcomed by some member of the family. If 
the function is informal the mother and god- 
parents may be present to receive, but at a cere- 
monious affair Poe do not enter the room until 
the minister in his robes has taken his place be- 
fore an improvised font, just before the baby 
is brought in. There should be flowers or grow- 
ing plants placed around where the minister will 
stand. The baby should be carried in by its 
nurse—usually the person bést able to keep it 
quiet; the mother may take it until the minister 
performs the rite of baptism, and the god-parents 
should group themselves near. After the cere- 
mony the baby should be on exhibition awhile, 
but not too long, and after it has been taken 
away the refreshments should be served. It is 
enough to have tea and chocolate with sandwiches 
and cake, but if you wish a more elaborate re- 
past have salad and ices. The christening pres- 
ents should be on exhibition, and every guest 
should be given a little souvenir of the occasion 
to carry home; the usual thing is a small satin 
box—blue for a boy, pink for a girl, with the 
baby’s name and date of baptism written on it 
in gold. The box should be filled with christening 
sweets—sugared almonds—and tied with ribbons. 

The usual hour for a christening is about three 
in the afternoon. I am taking it for granted you 
are to have a house ceremony. A church christen- 
ing means no trouble; the guests are invited to 
the church, and may or may not be entertained 
afterwards at the home of the hostess with some 
refreshments and wine or punch. 


Nemo.—When returning one’s plate for another 
helping, the knife and fork should be neatly placed 
together on one side, conveniently arranged for 
having a second portion put on the plate. The 
knife and fork, when not in actual use, should 
rest entirely on one side of the plate, the handle 
nearest you; after they have once been soiled, 
neither knife nor fork is put back on the table, 
and it would be very bad table manners to rest 





the handle of either inst the plate and have 
the remainder stick up in the air. 
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combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast- 


cupful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 





_AN OFFER Open astm 


A Year’s 5 Subscription to “GOLF” | 
(Price $2.00) 
TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 
|  Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 
for 1901 eae $1.00) 


“The Golfer’ s Calendar” 


| Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by A. B. Frost, | 
with verses by Van Tassel Sutphen | 


| 4 (Price $I .00) 















































**WHAT’S IN A NAME ?” 


For nearly fifty years the millions of women who have worn our corsets 
have borne testimony that THOMSON’S 


Beri -Fitting” Corsets 


fit like a glove, yet give the style and carriage which some 
seek to obtain in unhealthy, cumbersome “straight-jackets,” 

















Turn them over and see how they are made. 
All seams run around the body. 











Our new Straight-Front Corset is called the ‘‘ MILITANT.” Any 
dealer will supply you. Handsome catalogue mailed Free. 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 345 B’way, N. ¥, 
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HORSESHOE BRAND 
CLOTHES WRINGERS 


THE WORLDS BEST 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED. 


Heesasnor RRAND WRINGERS are necessary to good 
and ecenomica! washing and should always be used. 
They last lonyer, run easier, and wear better than any 
other wringers made. The Patent Improved Guide-Board 
spreads the clothes evenly without using the hands. 

Fverv wringer is tully » atranted and has the Horseshoe 
guarantee attached. Sold everywhere Millions in use. 
Our little book, “ The Wring of Sense,” and attractive 
novelty, “It’s all in the Rubber,” sent free on postal 
request. Address Dept. 5 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY 
99 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 














| A Syringe 


Such as physicians use is now offered direct. : 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in one : 
cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one ; 
cylinder in six streams through to 
This is the only effective syringe. 
for our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 
free on request. Agents wanted. 


Sipho Manufacturing Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST, ~ = RACINE, WISCONSIN 


TEVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray | 


The new Syringe. The best, 

safest, and most convenient. 

Ask your druggist for it. .° . 
If your druggist cannot supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other, but send stamp for Illus- 
trated Book, sent sealed. It gives particulars and 
directions invaluable to ladies. 


BL CO., Room 4, Times Building, New York 
Gas ECZEMA CURE $1 (c'Si"2 Gevetnea, 0. 


of nozzle. 




















Send to-day 


‘COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


| Tue special Christmas number of Harperr’s 
Bazark was published Saturday, December 15. It 
is not too much to add that it is the best number 
of Harper’s Bazar ever published. — Journal, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Harper’s Bazar for December 15 (Christmas 
number) has an attractive colored cover-page and 
a wealth of appropriate reading. It has also 
its usual: full and excellent fashion presentations 
and household helps. A great publication. — 
Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The most censorious critic will have to admit 
that since the change of form the magazine has 
been better than ever before—Commercial, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


Admirable in every way.—Tribune, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 





Harper’s Bazar celebrates the Yuletide not 
only with one of the prettiest covers of any of 
the holiday magazines, but with a special num- 
ber devoted to the sort of reading women are 
most interested in at this time of year. For 
instance is a long and fully illustrated article 
on home-made Christmas presents by Carolyn 
Shipman, which simply bubbles over with new 
ideas for the perplexed gift-maker. Moreover, 
the articles described are thoroughly artistic, and 
have a certain cachet of style that will commend 
them to her who as a rule shuns the advice of 
household periodicals on the subject of gift- 
making. An article on “ New York’s Christmas 
Atmosphere,” by John J. a’Becket, a Christmas 
carol with words by Ada Sterling, music by 
Bruno Huhn, and illustrations by Albert Herter, 
a story by Henry James, a critical article on 
| “ Men’s Roles as Played by Women,” written by 
| no less a person than the “divine Sarah” Bern- 
| hardt, pages and pages of fashions, suggestions 
for Christmas dinners, decorations, and enter- 
tainments go to make up a number of unusual 
interest to women. — Sentinel, Milwaukee, .Vis- 
consin, 








The Christmas number of Harper’s Bazar is 
an uncommonly fine issue, with a glowing cover 
design in colors by F. L. Mora, and a Christmas 
carol in antique text enclosed in borders and ac- 
companied by musical notation. Among the nota- 
ble contributions is one from Sarah Bernhardt on 
“Men’s Roles as Played by Women,” specially in- 
teresting, as Madame Bernhardt is at the moment 
playing “ L’Aiglon ” in New York. John a’Becket 
pictures the New York Christmas atmosphere in 
words, and there are a story by Henry James, and 
a long article on home-made Christmas gifts that 
may help out some one whose purse has been 
turned wrong side out already. Altogether it is 
a highly creditable issue in every respect.—Free 
Press, Detroit, Michigan. 





Harper’s Bazar has remarkably good contents. 
—Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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bh Hock 0 <The Hook 
sl? 


It closes by a touch, and you hear it close, These are two strong points—bear them in mind. 
With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a while and finally catch something — 
you don’t know exactly what. It may by some good fortune be the eye, but it is just as likely to be* 
the dress or the trimming, through which it will tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and 
marred. With the SNAP HOOK AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is 
a touch in the right place—and you know it is the right place because you hear ‘the click of the tiny 
steel sprin 

The ‘SNAP HOOKS save gowns, because they all work equally well. If a fastener here and 
there gives way or opens, the extra strain on those remaining closed will destroy the shape of the gar- 
ment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable. They all stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the 
garment releases them. 

It is surprising that up-to-date dressmakers should use such a behind-the-times article as the old- 
fashioned hook. There is not one single particular in which the SNAP HOOK does not excel all 
other hooks. Ajay woman who does not use it is doing an injustice to her gowns. 

Made only in sizes 3 and 4. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents for a sample card. Say whether white or black, 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 377 Broadway, New York City 























KOTEDSILK 


Eee underwear of the new century. The only underwear 
equal to the requirements of the present day. Durable, 
warm, light, shapely, luxurious. 
KOTEDSILK is correct in fit and absolutely non-shrinkable. 
Is made of pure silk, knitted on the finest cotton. Pleasing to 
the eye and the touch. Perfect in finish. A revelation of 
comfort to those whose skins have been tortured by wool. 





MADE ONLY IN ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 


Men's Shirts, 34-44, $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
' Drawers, 28-44, 2.50 ‘* ‘* Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 *“* 
‘** Union Suits, 34-44, 5.00 “* ‘* Union Suits, 26-40, 5.00 “ 
‘* Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 “ ‘* Underwaists, 26-40, 2.00 “ 


Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Express prepaid. 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 7o-72'Prankiin’st, n. y. cuty 
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‘a4 HONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 


he get? Which do you get? 


Machbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘* pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and _ their 
proper With it me can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 

Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HOT SPRINGS 
OF ARKANSAS. 


The Hot Springs of Arkansas owned 
and endorsed. by the United States 
Government for a cure of a score or 
more of human ills, including rheu- 
matism, catarrh, neuralgia, and nerv- 
oustroubles. Splendid winter climate; 
two hundred hotels of all grades. 
These springs are best reached by the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 
Ask nearest ticket agent for re- 
duced rates and other information. 


A copy of No. 5 of the “ Four- Track Series,” 
« et ge ol Resorts,” a - yl sent free, 
post-paid, to any ress, on of a postage 
stamp, by ec H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New ¥ Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














4th _ EDITION 


The Expatriates 


By LILIAN. BELL. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from their receipt. The Bazar's 
correspondence is too large to promise an earlier 
reply. 

Hevtena.—In racking, my brains for “ new and 
original entertainments” to meet your demands 
I have remembered such an amusi evening 
that I spent ai a holiday house-party last year, 
and the scheme of entertainment, I think, is 
exactly what you will require. On entering the 
room we found two curtains suspended from the 
walls, one hung high enough to conceal the faces 
of those behind it, but not low enough to hide 
the feet. All the men in the party were re- 
quested to go behind this and stand with their 
feet together; each pair of feet was numbered, 
and ecards were given to the girls with corres- 
ponding numbers; each had to guess and make a 
note of whom every pair of feet belonged to; it 
was great fun, and when in return the men had 
to guess whom each pair of hands belonged to 
when the maidens concealed themselves behind 
the other curtain, which hid them completely, 
and stretched out their hands for exhibition, the 
fun became hilarity. Of course prizes were 
awarded to the most successful guesser of both 
sexes. Afterwards when we were all in the 
mood to be lively the hostess brought in two 
baskets with cards, and from one basket select- 
ed those she pinned on the backs of the men, 
while from the other she took cards to put on 
the girls’ backs; on each of the cards was writ- 
ten the name of a person famous in history or 
fiction, and we were told to address our con- 
versation to each in a manner consistent with 
the person he or she represented, as to which he 
or she was totally unconscious, and was to be 
kept guessing. It was a most amusing diver- 
sion as we turned from sad to gay among the 
assemblage; to a Hamlet we spoke of graveyards 
and dreams, while to Becky ames our conver- 
sation took an entirely different turn; and a 
Charon was confused between the references 
made in good faith and those from the House- 
boat on the Styx. Naturally it was the object of 
all to keep every one else in ignorance of whom 
he or she was as long as ible, and it caused a 
very merry commotion. In about an hour every- 
one had, however, guessed correctly, and there 
had to be another feature. We were tired, and 
so ready to sit down and have a quieter game, 
and several new and entertaining ones followed. 
Here are a few examples: One goes out of the 
room and the company decide on a word, and 
when he comes in give him one with which it 
rhymes, as, for instance, take “light.” The 
guesser is told that it rhymes with right, and he 
must make his questions rather ambiguous, as 
when he says “Is it powerful?” and is told “ It 
is not might,” and again he says “Is darkness 
implied?” and is told “It is not night,” ete. 
You can see this keeps the company active as 
well as the guesser. When this game begins to 
drag another most amusing may be introduced, 
where the company form two lines and a leader 
is chosen; he ins with the first letter of the 
alphabet, and calling out “A” and pointing to 
one on either side, begins to count ten. If a 
name of some animal inning with A, as Ape, 
is not answered, one from the other side is 
chosen, and so on. The finale of the evening 


TO 
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I am quoting was reached at an after-supper 
entertainment. We had all been requested to 
send pictures taken of ourselves in babyhood, 
and now we were ushered into a room where 
these pictures were shown pinned on to cur- 
tains and the wall, each numbered. Cards with 
numbers were given us, and we had to guess 
whom each photograph represented and put the 
name against the number. There were many 
mistakes and much merriment; and so ended 
the evening. I hope you will find some helpful 
suggestions among these I have given. 


M. B.—Yes, I can give you any number of titles 
which will be appropriate for your plan of naming 
the different booths or tables in a literary fair; 
here are some: for the table where stocks and 
pretty conceits in neck-wear and belts and men’s 
golf ties and articles of the kind—a very popu- 
lar table, by-the-way—will be sold, have the title 
“Vanity Fair.” The candy and table of sweets 
may be known as “ Pink and White Tyranny,” as 
you suggest, or as “ Sharps and Flats.” The ar- 
tistic table, where painted articles will be ex- 
hibited and sold—painted frames, sachets, vases, 
and decorated glass—can have as its motto “ Wo- 
man and Artist.” The flower table must be 
“Nature’s Garden,” or “She cometh up as a 
Flower,” or “Sesame and Lilies ”—any of these 
will be appropriate. The domestic booth where 
household articles, such as aprons, dusters, wash- 
cloths, clothes-pin bags, and laundry-bags are sold, 
may be entitled “ Common-sense in the House- 
hold” or “Sense and Sensibility.” The table 
where preserves and home-made pickles and cake 
are sold should have as a motto “ Old-Fashioned 
Girl.” The table of fancy articles which are real-’ 
ly useless, but always sell very well, can be call- 
ed “ Life’s Little Ironies,” and the doll booth 
where toys are sold may be called “Songs of 
Childh ” or “The Golden Age” or “ Adven- 
tures in Toyland.” I should advise having an 
afternoon-tea table—it is now a feature at ev- 
ery up-to-date fair or sale, and a great deal of 
money is apt to be made at it—and calling it 
“Over the Teacups.” You must have a booth 
where books are sold, and if you can get some of 
the authors to put their signatures on the title- 
page the books may sell for twice their value; 
this booth should be called “ Voice of the Peo- 
ple.” Why do you not have all the attendants 
at the fair dress in costumes which hint the titles 
of books? Any number of titles will readily sug- 
gest themselves, such as those wearing rags and 
tatters will be unmistakably “Les Misérables.” 
Some people who have lately come to town may 
be known simply as “ The Newcomes,” and “ The 
Man in Scarlet” is an easy costume to get up. 
If you follow this idea it will add to the interest 
of the fair. I should advise, too, having a pic- 
ture-gallery, to which: an admission fee of five 
or ten cents is asked. The pictures or small arti- 
cles hung on the walls should each suggest the 
title of some book or play, and the spectators 
must guess what they are. A drawing of a night 
scene with ships would naturally be “ Ships that 
pass in the Night.” A picture of the first man, 
and by him a bead stitched to the drawing, would 
be “ Adam Bede,” and so on. It is not hard to 
concoct clever ideas for the purpose. Your plan 
is attractive, and I am certain that the fair will 
be a success. 
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All bright housewives say 


ns Oo 


SI POLISH 


is the best in every way. 


“SILICON,” 
30 Cliff St., N. Y. 





And Purely Vegetable. 


Best and Cheapest 








for Shortening 

for Baking 

for All Frying 
and Has No Odor 
and No Dyspepsia 


Wesson Process goods have 

none of the dangers which 

may be in animal fats. 
Mention this paper, the address of 


your grocer, and send 4 cents in 
stamps for ‘our New Cook Book. 











HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY CONTAINS 





The First Instalment of 
GILBERT PARKER’S 
New Romance ——— 


| THE RIGHT oF WAY 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller . 


& 


Part I. of 


Colonics and Nation 


Prof. WOODROW WILSON 


A Short History of the People 
of the United States———— 


Magnificently Illustrated 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 














HARPER’S BAZAR 





A SODA FOUNTAIN FOR EVERY HOME 








= TRADE MARK 
SMALL STEEL CAPSULES, FILLED WITH LIQUID CARBONIC-ACID GAS 


Make all Drinks Sparkling 


CAR BONIC-ACID GAS, THE LIFE OF CHAM- 
PAGNE, AVAILABLE FOR EVERYBODY 


THE CAS IS IN THE SPARKLET 
THE MECHANISM IS IN THE STOPPER 











Every Cold Liquid made to 
Snap, Sparkle, and Fizz, with 
no Trouble, at Little Cost, and 
in Less Time 3 3 3 3 





Fill the bottle. 


Insert a (TOT he: 


Screw .down 
Shake 
That's all. 











THESE ARE THE SPARKLETS 


Pint Bottles, - $1.50 upwards 


Pint Syphon Attachments, 
50 cents 


Quart Syphons, $3.00 upwards 


Pint SPARKLETS (10 in a box), 
25 cents 


Quart SPARKLETTS (10ina box), 
THIS 1S THE BOTTLE 40 cents 
“ we THE x 


Compressed Gas Capsule Company 
Broadway and Twenty-Fifth Street, New York City 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Two Books for Every Library 


2d EDITION 


Literary Friends 


and Acquaintance 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells’s latest book is not only the most delightful volume of 
American literary reminiscences ever published, but 1s also an almost 
complete survey of our literature for the past thirty-five years. 

The Chicago Evening Post says of this book: “ If we were teach- 
ing English, we should avoid all the responsibility of lecturing through 
& year by reading aloud successive chapters of this book and tell 
the students to read the things that Mr. Howells mentions and 
write about them with the same felicity, if possible.” 


IUustrated by W. T. Smedley and from Photographs. $2 50 


























3d EDITION 


Napoleon: 


The Last Phase 
By LORD ROSEBERY 


The Oxdlook says of this remarkable book: “ He has recognized and 
presented the antitheses in Napoleon’s character more clearly than 
we remember ever to have seen them presented elsewhere. Lord 
Rosebery’s volume makes us wish, that he would write a life of 
Napoleon. He is liberal enough to understand the best elements 
in the French Revolution, catholic enough to understand the best 
elements in the French character, and critical enough not to be 
blind to the faults and follies of English political life during the 
Napoleonic régime.” 
Crown 8Svo. Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. $3 00 
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HOW TO PREPARE 


Cook’ s Flaked Rice 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 


: Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

3. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the 
colander, 

4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve 


with sugar and milk. Thai is all—and the rice is perfectly 
cane in less than a minute. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE has the endorsement of the pa a nay wager 
the s ist, and the athletic instructor as a perf for every 
member of the family. Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 

COOK’S FLAKED RICE tempts the most capricious and satisfies 
the strongest appetite. 

COOK’S FLAKED RICE is not advertised specifically as an infants’ 
food, nevertheless it is a perfect one. 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE is not a new food, simply the very best rice 
sterilized and steam cooked. 


FOR SALE BY 


BOOK OF TESTED ALL GROCERS 


RECEIPTS 
IN EVERY LARGE PACKAGE 
PACKAGE 


15 CENTS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Harper’s Bazar for January 12th 


“ The Standard Magazine for the refined and progressive American woman” 








With the beginning ot 1901 the BAZAR takes another long step forward. The number to appear 
next week will give to its subscribers and the general public a fair idea of the variety and value 
of the features to be found in this splendid publication every week of the coming year. 
Among the features scheduled for the next number are the following : 


CONSTANT COQUELIN, the great French actor, has written an article on the subject 


HAVE WOMEN A SENSE OF HUMOR? 


which will interest every reader of HARPER'S BAZAR. The problem is an old and a difficult one, 
but M. Coquelin solves it brilliantly and entertainingly. 
Owing to the illness of Mr. Birch, the publication of E, NESBIT’S charming story 


THE WOULDBEGOODS— VII. 


was postponed several weeks. “The present instalment is illustrated by Miss F. Y. Cory. The an- 
nouncement of the appearance of another of these tales will delight thousands of women who are fol- 
lowing the adventures of the fascinating Bastable children. 

MR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, whose delightful series of Heroines of Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction has proved so attractive a feature of the BAZAR, writes this week on 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S “‘HYPATIA’’ 


Special illustrations for this paper are made by Mr. Arthur I. Keller 


In the present BAZAR the first instalment of MISS MARGARET HORTON POT. 
TER'’S brilliant novel 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY 


appears. The second instalment, to be published next week, carries the story forward rapidly and with 
absorbing interest. 
A. T. ASHMORE, the BAZAR'’S brilliant special fashion writer, has prepared for the 


fashion department next week a special article— 


WHAT TO WEAR AT GHURCH 


to be profusely illustrated by Caroline L. Goodwin. Following this will be numerous illustrations by 
Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, and A. M. Cooper, with the exclusive news and fashion novelties always found 
in the BAZAR. 

No one writes of social matters with more authority than ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


Her article to appear next week— 


NEW IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING 


is full of practical and helpful suggestions to hostesses. 
MISS KATHARINE DE FOREST, so long the BAZAR'’S Paris correspondent, sends 


a letter of especial interest — 


HOLIDAY HAPPENINGS IN PARIS 


which will be read with the pleasure her letters always afford. . 


MADAME MARIA BLAY is the acknowledged authority of to-day on the subject of the 


core MADAME BLAY’S SPECIAL RECIPES 


to appear next week, will offer a number of novel suggestions to home-makers. 
ISS ROSEMARY BAUM, Superintendent of Kindergartens, Utica, New York, has 


written for this publication some admirable contributions on 


KINDERGARTEN WORK FOR MOTHERS 


the second instalment of which will appear next week. No mother of a small boy or girl should fail to 
read and be helped by these papers 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 





